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REASONS 


FOR 


Keeping  Guadaloupe,  &c. 


LETTER  I. 

From  a  Gentleman  at  Guadaloupe,  to  his  Friend 

in  London. 

SIR,' 

H  F  different  opinions  of  the  people  concern¬ 
s'  gp  ing  the  value  of  Canada,  and  the  value  of 
?S H  Guadaloupe  to  Great-Britain,  have  occa- 

k3£3£jM(  fioned  many  difputes  in  private  and  public, 
in  which  private  views  have  too  often  influenced  the 
debate :  thole  who  are  for  acquiring  all  Canada,  and 
giving  up  Guadaloupe,  and  every  thing  elfe,  argue 
in  this  manner  ;  i  hat  no  terms  with  the  French  can 
be  fecure  or  lafting  ;  at  the  very  time  they  are  making 
a  peace,  they  are  contriving  how  to  break  it,  and  will 
do  fo  as  foon  as  any  opportunity  occurs  to  do  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  That  we  entered  into  the  war  only  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  America,  that  the  French  invaded  our  proper- 
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ties  there,  and  were  long  contriving  to  do  it:  now 
that  we  have  beaten  them  out  of  all  that  country., 
what  we  did  never  claim,  as  well  as  what  we  did  claim* 
therefore  we  ought  to  keep  all  America,  as  the  greateft 
acquifttion  we  can  make,  or  ever  was  made;  for  if  we 
allow  them  the  fm  all  eft  footing  even  in  Canada  itfelf, 
we  can  never  be  fecure,  they  will  drive  us  .out  of  that 
country.  That  the  trade  of  North-America  is  the  great 
fountain  of  all  the  Britifh  wealth  and  power  ;  that  of 
late  years  it  fur  nifties  and  employs  fo  many  {hips,  and 
fo  many  failors,  makes  fo  great  a  confumption  of  the 
produce  of  Great-Britain,  fends  fo  much  of  its  produce 
to  the  fugar  iflands,  and  pours  in  fuch  a  tide  of  wealth 
from  the  Weft-Indies  upon  Britain,  as  enables  her  to 
make  the  figure  fhe  now  does,  to  the  reft  of  the  world : 
That  if  all  North-America  were  our  own,  fhe  could 
be  drawn  into  no  more  wars  on  that  account,  our 
trade  there  would  rife  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  that 
country  fo  extenftve,  fo  rich,  and  full  of  fo  many 
lakes  and  rivers  fit  for  navigation,  would  foon  ratfe 
the  power  and  naval  ftrength  of  Great-Britain,  to  a 
degree  beyoftd  any  power  on  earth. 

That  the  furr-trade  might  be  entirely  our  own  ; 
That  one  fhip  of  the  Hudfon-Bay  company  is  often  fo 
rich  as  to  bring  home  more  value  than  ten  fugar  fhips  ; 
T  hat  we  have  fufHcicncy  of  the  fugar  iflands  already; 
That  Jamaica  alone,  if  it  were  properly  cultivated,  can 
afford  more  fugar  than  England  wants,  it  fends  home 
near  40,000  hogfheads  every  year,  when  the  third 
part  is  not  cultivated  ;  That  Guadaloupe  is  a  place  of 
no  fignificancy  compared  with  Jamaica,  and  could  add 
very  little  ftrength  or  wealth  to  Great-Britain  ;  That 
the  French  have  long  out-done  us  in  the  hats,  a  trade 

w  m  0 

that  we  may  have  entirely  to  ourfelves,  by  acquiring 
Canada ;  and  that  if  we  leave  the  French  the  fmalle(f: 
footing  or  poflcftion  there,  we  never  can  be  fecure,  or 
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fafe  in  the  reft  ;  we  have  done  nothing,  but  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  liable  to  repeat  the  fame  expence. 

Thofe  who  wifh  the  keeping  of  Guadaloupe,  anfwer 
as  follows  :  That  Guadaloupe  we  certainly  have,  and 
that  Canada  we  have  not,  the  fate  of  it  is  ftill  dubious, 
that  all  the  reafoning  before-mentioned  is  fophiftical 
and  unfolid;  That  the  advantages  of  North-America 
to  Britain,  exclulive  of  Canada,  are’ very  great  ;  whv 
join  them  all  to  Canada,  of  itfelf  worth  little  or  no¬ 
thing,  but  to  give  it  weight,  which  it  has  not  of  itfelf; 
if  our  barrier  in  America,  {hall  be  fixt  by  treaty  to  the 
certain  limits  we  infill  upon,  and  Cape-Briton  retain’d 
or  demolifh’d,  we  are  in  a  much  better  fituation  there 
than  ever,  which  would  render  America  of  much  more 
advantage  to  us  than  it  was  in  former  times,  and  more 
fecure,  nay  as  fecure  as  the  inftability  of  human  affairs 
can  admit;  The  benefit  of  North-America  to  Britain 
does  not  depend  upon  Canada  at  all,  it  is  a  frothy  and 
falfe  argument,  Canada  can  add  nothing  but,  Firft,  A 
little  improvement  of  the  furr-trade,  which  might  be 
in  very  great  perfection  without  it ;  Secondly,  Prevent¬ 
ing  the  French  from  difturbing  uS  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world  for  feme  time,  and  even  that  argument  is  equally 
ftrongfor  taking  the  Miftiffppi,  otherwife  it  is  not  con- 
cluftve. 

\  \  \  . 

But  as  it  is  argued  that  the  French  will  never  be  at 
peace  with  us,  it  muft  follow  that  when  they  cannot 
make  war  in  America  they  muft  difttirb  us  in  Europe  ; 
now  let  thofe  gentlemen  anfwer,  Whether  we  have 
more  advantage  over  the  French  by  a  war  in  America 
or  a  war  in  Flanders,  when  they  have  Offend,  &c.  in 
their  hands?  The  prefent  war  compared  with  thofe  cf 
King  William,  Queen  Anne,  and  the  war  1744,  loon 
folves  that  queflion,  the  lugar  trade  is  far  preferable 
to  the  furr-trade;  what  does  a  few  hats  fignifv,  com¬ 
pared  with  ferving  ourfelves  and  other  countries  with 
that  article  of  luxury  fugar,  the  conlumpdorf  of  which 
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is  daily  increafing  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and  be« 
come  one  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  ?  Jamaica  has  not 
increafed  in  fugars  thefe  thirty  years  paft,  and  never  can 
increafe  much,  as  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  fo  mounta- 
nous,  that  it  is  not  capable  of  culture,  and  cannot  an¬ 
swer  the  expence  in  many  places,  of  carrying  the  fugars 
over  mountains  to  be  fhipped,  though  they  have  made 
a  monopoly  for  themfelves  of  that  commodity,  of  a 
long  time  paff,  they  muff  now  be  the  more  reludtant 
to  part  with  it. 

It  is  our  fugar  iflands  that  raife  the  value  of  North- 
America,  and  pours  in  fuch  wealth  upon  the  mother- 
country  ;  the  more  we  have  of  thofe  iflands,  America 
becomes  from  that  caufe  the  more  important  and  valu¬ 
able,  and  England  the  richer  :  in  America  we  have 
more  than  enough,  in  the  fugar  iflands  a  great  deal  too 
little,  the  nearer  they  can  be  proportioned  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  the  better  for  both,  and  the  more  trade  and  wealth 
for  England  ;  the  furr-trade  does  not  employ  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  the  Shipping  and  feamen  that  the  fugar 
trade  does. 

The  having  all  North-America  to  ourfelves,  by  ac¬ 
quiring  Canada,  dazzles  the  eyes,  and  blinds  the  under- 
ffandings  of  the  giddy  and  unthinking  people,  as  it  is 
natural  for  the  human  mind  to  grafp  at  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  difcover 
that  fuch  a  peace  might  foon  ruin  Britain  :  I  fay  the 
acquifition  of  Canada  would  be  deftrudfive,  becaufe 
fuch  a  country  as  North-America,  ten  times  larger  in 
extent  than  Britain,  richer  foil  in  mod  places,  all  the 
different  climates  you  can  fancy,  all  the  lakes  and  ri¬ 
vers  for  navigation  one  could  wifh,  plenty  of  wood  for 
{hipping,  and  as  much  iron,  hemp,  and  naval  ffores, 
as  any  part  of  the  world  ;  fuch  a  country  at  fuch  a 
diflance,  could  never  remain  long  fubjedl  to  Britain  ; 
you  have  taught  them  the  art  of  war,  and  put  arms 
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in  their  hands,  and  they  can  furnifh  themfelves  with 
every  thing  in  a  few  years,  without  the  aflidance  of 
Britain,  they  are  always  grumbling  and  complaining 
againd  Britain,  even  while  they  have  the  French  to 
dread,  what  may  they  not  be  fuppofed  to  do  if  the 
French  is  no  longer  a  check  upon  them;  you  mull  keep 
a  numerous  {landing  army  to  over-awe  them  ;  thefe 
troops  will  foon  get  wives  and  poffeffions,  and  become 
Americans;  thus  from  thefe  meafures  you  lay  the  fureft 
foundation  of  unpeopling  Britain,  and  flrcngthening 
America  to  revolt ;  a  people  who  mud  become  more 
licentious  from  their  liberty,  and  more  factious  and  tur¬ 
bulent  from  the  didance  of  the  power  that  rules  them ; 
one  mud  be  very  little  converlant  in  hidory,  and  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  pafftons  and  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  who  cannot  forefee  thofe  events  as 
clearly  as  any  thing  can  be  difcovered,  that  lies  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  womb  of  time  ;  it  is  no  gift  of  prophecy, 
it  is  only  the  natural  and  unavoidable  confequences  ot 
fuch  and  fuch  meafures,  and  mud  appear  fo  to  every 
man  whofe  head  is  not  too  much  affedled  with  popular 
madnefs  or  political  enthufiafm. 

But  without  dipping  too  deep  in  futurity,  pray  what 
can  Canada  yield  to  Britain,  in  this  or  any  fubfequent 
age,  but  a  little  extenfion  of  the  furr-trade  ?  whereas 
Guadaloupe  can  furnifh  as  much  fugar,  cotton,  rum 
and  coffee,  as  all  the  lflands  we  have  put  together,  and 
.  confume  a  vad  quantity  of  the  Britifh  and  American 
produce,  from  which  trade  the  dripping  and  naval 
ftrength  of  Britain  mud  greatly  increafe,  without  any 
allowance  for  the  cinnamon  trade,  which  of  itfclf  may 
bring  a  good  c|eal  of  wealth  to  the  mother-country, 
as  we  have  the  wild  cinnamon  in  common  with  the 
other  iflands,  fo  we  have  alfo  the  true  genuine  cinna¬ 
mon-tree,  and  have  fent  home  to  England. famples  of 
it,  as  good  as  any  the  Dutch  have. 
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T  he  confumption  of  fugar  is  daily  increafing,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  we  cannot  at  this  day  ferve 
ourfelvcs  with  that  article,  but  are  we  not  to  endeavour 
to  ferve  foreign  markets  if  we  can  ?  Did  ever  the  French 
bring  half  fo  much  wealth  to  their  country  from  hats 
as  from  their  fugar  iflands?  To  fay  we  have  fugar 
enough,  is  to  fay  we  have  trade  enough,  a  new  dodfrine 
truly,  and  if  fo,  what  ufe  have  we  for  Canada  ?  In  a 
word,  it  is  moft  obvious  to  every  impartial  eye,  that 
the  increafe  of  the  fugar  iflands  is  particularly  the  in- 
tereft  of  Britain,  fhe  is  there  too  weak,  and  as  thofe 
iflands  bring  moll  wealth  both  to  Britain  and  America^ 
fo  from  their  weaknefs  they  can  never  be  in  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  revolting;  and  that  every  perfon,  as  foon  as 
he  can  make  a  fortune  there,  comes  home  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  and  enjoys  it;  witnefs  the  number  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  lugar  iflands  that  refide  at  London, 
and  many  of  them  fit  in  parliament ;  if  they  dread 
Guadaloupe  as  a  rival  to  their  private  intereft,  they 
muff  at  the  fame  time  own,  it  is  a  great  acquifition  to 
the  public  wealth  and  ftrength.  Thus  Guadaloupe, 
one  of  the  greateft  acquifitions  ever  Britain  made,  ac¬ 
quires  many  powerful  enemies  from  private  views,  and 
has  nothing  to  plead  but  her  public  utility  and  advan¬ 
tage,  often  found  too  feeble  an  opponent  to  the  private 
interefi:  of  a  few. 

But  to  conclude,  nothing  can  fecure  Britain  fo  much 
againfl  the  revolting  of  North-America,  as  the  french 
keeping  fome  footing  there,  to  be  a  check  upon  them, 
if  the  peace  be  made  with  any  tolerable  attention  to  our 
barrier  in  America,  as  we  may  be  moft  certain  it  will, 
France  muft  ever  after  be  an  enemy  too  feeble  to  be 
dreaded  in  that  corner  of  the  world  ;  but  if  wc  were 
to  acquire  all  Canada,  we  fhouid  foon  find  North- 
America  itfclf  too  powerful,  and  too  populous  to  be 
long  governed  by  us  at  this  diftance  ;  we  have  often, 
too  often,  wafted  our  blood  and  treafure  to  raife  up 
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other  powers  to  wealth,  and  ftrength,  only  to  be  once 
our  enemies  ;  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  we  could 
take  warning,  and  do  fo  no  more. 

9 

After  writing  what  is  above,  fome  new  arguments 
in  favour  of  Canada  have  appeared  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  by  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  the  month  of 
May.  The  publifher  of  that  Magazine  has  ufhered  it 
in  with  full  approbation  from  himfelf,  that  it  is  written 
with  great  force  of  argument,  and  compleat  knowledge 
of  the  fubjedl,  from  which  we  may  conclude  the 
paragraphs  given  us  are  the  choiceft  of  the  work;  the 
ftrft  remarkable  pafTage  is,  66  We  want  fecurity  that 
“  the  French  fhall  not  drive  us  out  of  that  country  of 
«  America.”  Can  any  man  read  or  anfvver  this  without 
derifion  at  a  time  we  have  driven  them  out  of  it  almoft 
entirely  ?  And  when  they  began  the  war  with  a  thou- 
fand  advantages  they  never  can  have  again,  and  when 
the  author  admits  we  have  ten  times  the  number  of 
people  they  have  in  that  country,  but  granting  we 
lhould  drive  them  out  of  Canada,  will  not  thefe  people 
retire  and  take  Ihelter  in  Mifliflippi?  From  that  circum- 
flance  will  not  Mifliflippi  be  more  populous  and  more 
dangerous,  and  all  his  apprehenlions  be  renewed  from 
that  quarter,  they  will  drive  us  out  of  America.  It  is 
not  the  extent  of  territory,  but  the  number  of  people, 
that  makes  a  country  formidable ;  Does  he  require  no 
fecurity  that  they  fhall  not  drive  us  out  of  Britain  ?  It 
is  America  only  feems  his  care. 

He  has  next  at  great  length  given  us  the  Indian  me¬ 
thod  of  making  war,  and  how  little  our  forts  and 
artillery  can  ferve  as  a  fecurity  to  our  fettlements,  but 
will  he  take  time  to  refledt  how  thefe  Indians  became 
our  enemies  ?  By  our  negledling  to  protedl  them,  by 
our  allowing  the  French  to  build  forts  to  over-awe 
them,  even  upon  our  own  property.  It  then  became 
their  intcreft  to  adhere  to  the  French,  but  now  that  the 
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fccne  is  changed,  that  we  are  in  pofieilion  of  thefe 
forts,  that  we  are  mailers  of  that  country,  and  that  we 
only  can  protect  them,  thole  Indians  mult  and  will  be 
ours  from  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  any,  that  of  felf- 
intereft,  and  which  rules  them  as  much  as  any  people 
on  earth,  lo  that  all  the  terror  he  would  raife  from 
thole  Indians,  in  place  of  frightening  us,  becomes  fo 
much  additional  llrength  to  us,  thus  his  own  dodtrine 
is  undone  by  the  arguments  he  throws  out  to  fupport 
it,  which  mult  often  happen  when  ingenuity  and  fancy 
are  let  leofe  to  argue  in  vita  Minerva . 

The  third  point  advanced  is,  u  That  though  America 
tc  fhould  encreafe  to  a  hundred  million  of  fouls  there 
cc  would  be  no  danger  Hill,  they  would  depend  upon 
and  be  fubfervient  to  feven  or  eight  million  of  fouls 
“  in  the  North  at  fuch  a  diftanceT 

One  is  really  out  of  countenance  to  anfwer  fuch 
abfurdities  in  a  ferious  manner,  to  Hate  them  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  difcredit  them,  if  any  man  can  agree  to  them 
very  great  is  his  faith. 

The  fourth  maxim  is  very  ingenious,  That  though 
none  of  the  American  gentlemen  come  to  England 
to  fpend  their  fortunes,  it  is  of  no  confequence  at 
all  \  is  it  of  any  importance,  fays  he,  to  the  Englifh 
<c  farmer,  whether  his  beef,  pork,  and  tongues  are  eat 
<c  frefh  at  London,  or  falted  at  Barbadoes,  and  fo  of 
iC  his  cheefe,  butter  and  ale,  Isc  T  What  can  all 
that  fophiftry  tend  to  ?  Does  he  know  fo  little  of  Ame¬ 
rica  or  the  Weft-Indies,  as  to  believe  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  fortune  in  thofe  countries  live  upon  falted 
provifions  from  England  ?  In  America  they  have  as 
good  venifon,  in  many  countries  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  as  they  have  in  England,  and  as  good  poultry  of 
all  kinds.  In  the  fugar  i Bands  men  of  fortune  have  as 
voluptuous  tables  as  they  have  in  Britain,  of  frefh  meat 
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and’ poultry,  frefh  fifh  of  many  kinds,  and  plenty  of 
turtle  ;  Can  he  either  perfuade  himlelf  or  the  world, 
that  a  man  fpending  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  pounds 
a  year,  with  opulence  and  tafte  in  London,  does  Eng¬ 
land  no  more  fervice  than  a  man  who  fpends  it  in 
America  or  the  Weft-Indies,  where  at  his  table  he 
does  not  confume  fifty  pounds  worth  of  Britifh  vivres 
all  the  year  round  ?  Or  does  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
America  or  the  Weft-Indies,  keep  twelve  or  twenty 
fervants  in  his  houfe  living  like  lords,  and  cloathed  in 
the  bcft  manufactures  of  England,  as  he  does  when  he 
lives  in  London  ?  In  the  Weft-Indies  indeed  he  is  fur- 
rounded  with  as  many  half-naked  negroes  in  his  houfe, 
eating  the  low  growths  of  the  country  ;  that  negroes 
are  allowed,  but  this  we  are  told  is  great  force  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  compleat  knowledge  of  the  fubject,  though 
to  moft  people  I  lhould  think  thofe  arguments  will 
appear  to  have  no  force  or  conclufion  at  all,  being 
founded  upon  falfe  maxims,  they  become  only  evafions 
of  the  truth  ;  that  caufe  muft  be  very  weak  indeed, 
where  learning,  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  can  fuggeiV 
nothing  ftronger  to  fupport  it  than  luch  unfolid  fo- 
phiftry. 

Elis  fifth  maxim  is,  that  cc  Our  trade  to  the  Weft- 
ct  India  ifiands  is  undoubtedly  a  very  valuable  one,  but 
it  has  long  been  at  a  ftand,  our  fugar  planters,  limited 
by  the  fcantinefs  of  territory,  lays  he,  cannot  in- 
creafe  much,  an  evil  that  keeping  Guadaloupe  can- 
u  not  remedy.”  Now  fince  the  fugar  ifiands  are  fo 
valuable,  and  long  at  a  ftand  from  the  fcantinefs  of 
territory,  does  it  not  follow  that  more  territory  fhould 
be  acquired,  if  ever  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  rather 
than  when  we  have  got  pofieftion  of  fuch  territory  we 
fhould  give  it  up ;  if  our  fugar  ifiands  are  undeniably 
very  valuable,  as  he  afierts,  and  that  all  the  ifiands  we 
have  do  not  yield  90,000  hogfiieads  of  fugar  yearly, 
or  above  it  ?  Is  an  ifiand  or  territory  that  can  certainly 
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yiclc!  150,000  hogfheads  a  year,  to  be  defpifed  anct 
given  up,  becaufe  we  want  more  territory  ?  Will  it 
make  no  addition  to  fupply  that  fcantinefs  he  complains 
ot .  1  long  to  fee  how  he  proves  that  Guadaloupe  can¬ 
not  mcrcafc  our  fugar  trade,  if  he  knows  any  thing  at 
all  about  Guadaloupe,  he  will  find  this  point  hard  to 
prove,  that  150  is  lefs  than  90,  or  that  150  added  to 
9°  will  not  increafe  the  number ;  as  fubtle  as  his 
iophiitry  is,  it  will  meet  with  obftrudbions  in  this  Droof, 
unlefs  he  come  to  the  perfuafive  affertion,  that  Gua¬ 
daloupe  produces  nothing  at  all,  fuch  is  the  conclufive 
force  of  thefe  arguments,  extrafted  from  this  celebrated 

piece,  by  its  admirer,  the  author  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

The  fixth  afTertion  is,  cc  That  the  peopling  of 

America  docs  not  dimim/h  the  people  of  England^ 
cc  that  it  does  drain  Britain  of  inhabitants,  he  fays,  is 
“  founded  upon  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  population 
<c  in  new  countries. ” 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  at  lead  that  he  were  right  iii 
this,  or  that  his  knowledge  in  population  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  people  of  England,  as  Britain  is  certainly 
not  encreafing  in  its  number  of  inhabitants,  and  that 
tlie  number  ol  people  is  the  great  wealth  and  drength 
01  cvciy  country  where  induftry  abounds  \  if  two  coun¬ 
tries  trading  and  dealing  fo  deep  with  one  another,  the 
one  encreafing  fo  fad  in  people,  as  our  author  admits 
America  does,  and  the  other  diminifhing,  notwith- 
danding  all  the  advantages  of  manufactories,  trade  and 
agriculture,  which  have  fo  greatly  advanced  of  late 
years  ;  the  caufe  is  pad  doubt,  the  one  is  draining  the 
other  of  people,  or  which  is  much  the  fame  in  the 
end,  the  one  encreafing  fo  did  mud  foon  be  mader 
of  the  other,  that  is  diminifliing  it,  or  at  bed  dandine 
dill.  5 


U'i 
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If  this  ingenious  gentleman  had  been  as  much  a 
friend  to  North-America  as  he  would  feem  to  be,  he 
might  eafily  have  difcovered  that  the  acquifition  of 
Guadaloupe  muft  raife  the  value  of  North-America,  and 
the  trade  and  wealth  of  Britain,  ten  times  more  than  all 
Canada  can  ever  do  (without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  cinnamon  trade ;)  that  Guadaloupe  we  have,  and 
Canada  yet  dubious,  fo  thofe  gentlemen  calculate  be¬ 
fore  the  time  ;  but  it  is  the  value  of  Guadaloupe,  not 
its  infignificancy,  fets  fo  many  pens  aftir,  and  fo  much 
eloquence  employed  to  blind  the  eyes,  and  miflead  the 
underftandings  of  the  people  of  England  from  being  fen- 
fible  of  their  true  intereft,  while  there  is  any  choice  in 
their  power  to  make,  when  it  is  conlidered,  what  oppo- 
fition  all  other  fugar  iflands  make  to  the  keeping  Gua¬ 
daloupe,  what  a  powerful  people  they  are,  how  many 
fit  in  parliament,  and  how  many  of  the  cities  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Briftol,  are  connected  with  them  in  that 
trade,  it  can  be  no  furprize  that  the  ftruggle  and  oppo- 
fition  fhould  be  great,  and  all  arts  employed  in  Inch  a 
caufe,  where  from  jealouly  and  miftakes,  they  fancy 
the  fugar,  and  other  valuable  produce  of  Guadaloupe, 
will  hurt  their  private  interefts,  or  fortunes  in  the  other 
iflands;  an  efFecSb  it  will  not  produce  to  any  fenfible  de¬ 
gree,  while  we  have  fo  many  foreign  markets  to  go  to; 
though  indeed  it  might  put  a  (fop  to  monopolies  of  that 
commodity,  and  make  fugar  as  reafonable  in  England 
as  in  other  countries  ;  but  the  more  our  other  iflands 
dread  the  value  and  wealth  of  Guadaloupe,  the  reafons 
for  our  keeping  it  becomes  the  (Longer  to  the  nation  in 
general  :  to  them  I  addrefs  myfclf,  I  hope  they  will 
confider  that  the  many  advantages,  fairly  and  juftly 
Hated,  arifing  to  the  nation  from  Guadaloupe,  is  not  all 
the  benefit,  as  it  muft  be  noticed,  That  fo  much  of  the 
fugar  trade  taken  from  b  ranee,  and  added  to  Britain, 
muft  increafe  the  difference  of  the  political  balance,  in 
a  duplicate  ratio  ;  a  pound  taken  out  of  one  fcale  and 

put 
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put  in.  the  ether  makes  two  pounds  difference  in  the 
balance. 

f 

.  I  have  lived  on  the  fpot  in  Guadeloupe  for  fome 
time,  io  from  fome  intimacy  with  the  Cuftom-Houfe, 
and  Naval-Office,  I  have  had  more  opportunities  to 
know  the  export  and  import  of  this  ifland,  than  any 
body  who  hath  yet  written  on  the  fubjedt  ;  both  what 
it  has  produced,  and  what  it  can  produce  ;  and  I  look 
upon  it  as  my  duty  to  attempt  the  unveiling  of  the 
truth  to  my  country,  from  thofe  clouds  of  darknefs  and 
error,  that  fo  many  able  pens  have  been  long  employed 
to  involve  it  in;  and  if  I  am  allowed,  I  may  loon  oblige 
the  world  with  a  more  accurate  defeription  of  thefe 
conquered  illands,  as  well  as  an  authentic  account  of 
the  export  and  import  of  the  place,  with  this  obferva- 
tion,  that  fadls  are  flubborn  things,  they  will  neither 
bend  to  the  force  of  fadfion  and  private  views,  nor  will 
they  yield  to  fophilfry  and  eloquence. 

Now  to  conclude,  let  us  fuppofe  that  we  have  fu^ar 
enough  to  ferve  ourfelves,  as  has  been  afferted  by  thofe 
gentlemen,  and  that  Guadaloupe  can  produce  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  hogfheads  every  year,  a  fadfc 
that  can  be  as  diftindtly  proved,  as  the  value  of  any 
piece  of  ground  in  England,  what  grain  it  can  yield 
with  common  culture;  thofe  150,000  hogfheads  muft 
be  manufactured  in  Britain,  and  exported  to  foreign 
markets,  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  overvalued  at  14/. 
the  hogfhead,  and  fo  returns  to  England  two  millions 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annually  ;  include  what 
the  cinnamon  trade  may  be,  with  the  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  coffee  and  cotton,  indico,  cocoa,  ginger,  &c. 
exported  from  this  ifland,  together  with  the  Britifh 
manufactories  imported  here,  with  the  beef,  wheat, 
pork,  butter,  cheefe,  ale,  falt-fifh,  Lfc.  a  man  can 
then  frame  fome  judgment  of  the  value  of  this  place, 
better  than  by  a  thoufand  fuch  fophifticated  and  evafive 

treatifes. 
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treaties,  as  thofe  that  have  appeared  in  oppofition  to 
Guadaloupe,  when  fubtilty  and  refentment  are  ufed  to 
overturn  all  the  folid  maxims  of  policy  and  government, 
that  have  {food  the  teft  of  fo  many  paft  ages,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  fo  long  experience. 

Methinks  the  nation  might  reft  fafe  and  fatisfied  in 
the  well-known  ability  and  integrity  of  fuch  a  miniftry 
as  we  are  bleft  with  ;  a  miniftry  who  have  in  fo  diftin- 
guiftied  a  manner  carried  on  the  war,  with  fortitude, 
vigour  and  judgment ;  who  have  {hewn  fo  juft  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  true  intereft  of  their  country,  and  where 
her  natural  ftrength  and  vigour  lay  :  who  could  judge 
where  to  ftrike  a  fatal  blow  amongft  the  richeft  fpots 
in  the  world,  while  our  enemies  and  our  own  country 
were  amufing  themfelves  with  mere  empty  fhadows  ? 
I  fay  we  might  remain  well  fatisfied  that  fuch  a  miniftry 
would  make  a  peace  fuitable  to,  and  confident  with 
thofe  ]uft  fentiments  of  the  true  intereft  of  the  nation, 
that  have  {hone  fo  confpicuoufly  in  managing  the 
war  :  but  no  fooner  had  we  fo  unexpectedly  got  footing 
in  Canada,  than  thofe  foes  to  Guadaloupe,  one  of  the 
richeft  fugar  iflands  in  the  world,  and  which  we  were 
actually  in  pofteftion  of ;  this  it  was  thought  might 
divert  the  edge  of  the  war  from  thefe  valuable  fugar 
iilands,  where  France  was  fo  fenfibly  hurt,  and  fo  un¬ 
able  to  defend  :  and  thus  the  two  great  men  at  the  helm 
were  addreffed,  or  rather  dictated  to  as  fchool-boys,  and 
their  inftruCtions  given  them  with  a  haughtinefs  very 
unbecoming  that  dignity  and  confidence  they  had  fo 
juftly  merited  of  their  country  ;  it  were  to  be  wiftied 
thofe  gentlemen  would  dcfift,  and  leave  the  making  the 
peace  to  thofe  much  abler  heads,  who  have  fo  happily 
conducted  the  war. 

I  am,  &c. 


The 
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The  Sugar  iflands  yield  as  follows : 


Hhds. 

Barbadoes,  at  a  medium,  annually - 12,000 

Antigua,  ditto  -  _  15,000 

Montferrat,  ditto - - —  -  3,000 

Nevis,  ditto  - -  —  3.400 

St.  Kitt’s,  ditto  - —  14,000 

Anguilla,  ditto  — - - _  50 

Tortora,  ditto  - -  —  2,000 

Jamaica,  over-valued,  at - 40,000 


89,450 


LET- 
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LETTER  II. 


S  I  R, 


Canada  and  Guadaloupe  have  long  been 
^  ^  the  fubjedt  of  converfation  in  England  and 


elfewhere,  fo  it  has  occafioned  much  writ- 
ing  and  many  long  pamphlets  of  late  to 
very  little  purpofe  ;  where  they  have  generally  left  the 
merits  of  the  cafe  to  follow  fhadaws  and  phantoms  of 
their  own  imagination*  or  to  darken  thole  points  they 
offer  to  clear  up  to  the  world.  'The  firft  of  thofe  that 
appeared  in  print,  in  a  letter  to  two  very  great  men, 
fays,  “  We  have  fugar  iflands  enough  of  our  own 
<c  already  ;  that  Jamaica  of  itfelf  fends  home  40,000 
hogfheads  every  year,  when  the  third  part  of  it  is 
<c  not  cultivated the  next  of  thefe  writings,  in  fup- 
port  of  the  firft,  being  anfwers  to  the  remarks  on  the 
iirft,  fays,  “  That  our  trade  to  the  Weft-Indies  is  un- 
<c  doubtedly  a  very  valuable  one;  but  it  has  long  been 
<c  at  a  hand,  our  fugar-planters,  limited  by  the  lean- 
<c  tinefs  of  territory,  cannot  increafe  much.'’  Now, 
this  1  aft  muft  appear  to  be  a  very  latislaClory  anfwer 
to  the  firft,  though  they  are  both  written  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  argument,  and  to  fupport  the  fame  caufe  ; 
but  fuch  contradictions,  when  they  do  happen,  are 
the  plainefl  and  moll  convincing  proofs,  that  thefe 
gentlemen  are  both  arguing  and  maintaining  points  in 
oppofition  to  conviction,  reafon,  and  truth  5  for  thefe 
.  B  are 
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are  always  uniform,  and  never  contradict  thertifelm  ; 
all  methods  have  been  ufed  to  prevent  our  acquiring 
more  territory  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  Canada  chofen 
to  be  the  objeCt  proper  to  put  in  oppofition  to  Gua* 
daloupe,  and  this  was  done  at  a  time  we  had  but  juft 
got  a  little  footing  in  that  country,  which  we  cannot 
yet  fay  we  have  conquered,  though  it  is  hoped  we 
may  before  this  campaign  is  at  an  end.  Prefumption 
furely  it  was  to  determine  fo  early  upon  the  fate  of  a 
country  that  we  had  not  conquered,  but  as  Canada  was 
of  itfelf  of  very  little  fignificancy  to  us,  who  have  fo 
many  finer  countries  in  America  that  we  cannot  cul¬ 
tivate,  therefore  all  America,  and  the  trade  of  it, 
were  joined  to  Canada,  to  increafe  the  giddinefs  of 
unthinking  people ;  and  we  are  told,  without  Canada 
we  could  not  be  fure  of  any  thing  in  America;  if  we 
left  the  French  in  pofTeflion  of  any  part  of  it,  they 
would  drive  us  out  of  America  altogether  ;  no  treaties, 
no  forts  were  capable  of  defending  our  poftefiions 
there,  nothing  but  having  Canada  can  fecure  thofe 
gentlemen.  Now  is  there  any  thing  in  all  this  fo- 
.  phiftry  that  is  conliftent  with  common  fenfe  or  truth  ? 
What  fecurity  can  any  people  have  for  their  pofteflions* 
but  treaties,  forts,  and  fuperior  ftrength,  and  we  have 
all  thofe  on  our  fide  ?  What  further  fecurity  can  we 
have,  unlefs  they  propofe  to  extirpate  the  French  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  in  their  power  to 
do,  nor  juftifiable  if  they  could  ?  All  the  arguments 
they  ufe  for  taking  Canada,  are  as  conclusive  for  tak* 
ing  France  and  Mifilifippi,  lure  thofe  falfe  gloffes  and 
chimerical  reprefcntations  can  impofe  upon  no  man 
of  any  reflexion.  Now  let  us  remember  how  we  be- 
oun  the  war:  thefe  authors  have  told  us  that  the 
French  had  been  contriving  this  war  and  preparing  for 
it  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  but  in  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  manner  fince  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748; 
that  they  had  made  alliances  with  all  the  Indians,  and 

bound  them  faft  in  all  lhapes ;  that  they  had  filled 

thole 
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tnr°Je  n°rtS’  and..a11  Places  of  the  country,  with  mili¬ 
tary  /lores,  military  men,  engineers,  arms,  and  all 

.h”  ™h1>r0i£>‘”’r“'hich,-  1  bellere>  is  P“V  "■«!> 

the  truth.  Now  fince  they  began  the  war  with  fo 
much  attention  and  preparation  on  their  fide,  and  fo 
much  inadvertency  on  ours,  and  that  we  have!  not- 

alU)Snd'ng 3  thea  advantages>  driven  them  out  of 
all  that  country,  and  ruined  their  trade  more  than  ever 

it  was,  can  we  tremble  fo  much  for  them  ™  i 
Can  we  be  now  afraid  they  will  drive  us  out  ofAmeri’ 

s.tsrthf  Thr a11  thefe  fom  in 

ion,  and  all  thole  Indians  at  our  beck,  with  whom 
hurt?  than  W,th  theif  °Wn  pe0ple’  thc7  did  us  any 

Thofe  gentlemen  admit  to  us  that  we  have  ten  times 
the  number  of  people  in  America  that  the  French 
have.  In  what  a  daftardly  fhape  do  they  reprefent  their 
when  they  tell  that  one  thotind  French 

fuch  3„  ,f  r  °“r  countrymen  at  any  time  deferved 

Ethev I'  "  !, tb!Dk  1  ^  %  w‘th°ut  vanity, 

y  ve  at  all  times  behaved  as  ^alJantlv  and 

ns  traveJy  as  the  French  :  ftameful  affertfon  I  it  never 
»  «  S”n.T  n'VeiWil1-  ,h<*  pb»<0„„  of  " 

?hiSr.„  „f“hh,a*n"i  1  0,1 1  w7?  n  fn«ht“ 
r N«.h  LZ 7TK  r Phnmi™ 

util  if  v  »  9  an(^  mn^e  them  of  much  more 

Handing0  the  a" '“7  y"  ,bec"’ 

Pettier  of  Pijpporting  *} 

colonies  m  North-America,  who  c  w  fl 

tmofThe"^0!1  If*  ?  indecd  give  us  aK 

the  fu/aJ  tr5"' '  fafe’tlUtnWhatis  that  compared  with 
0  trade  of  the  VVeft-Indian  iflands;  nay,  it  is 

2  pretty 
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pretty  obvious,  that  if  our  bounds  and  barrier  in  North- 
America  are  fettled  and  eftablifhed,  as  we  have  ad 
alone;  contended  for,  we  muft  carry  on  even  the  turr- 
trade  with  more  advantages^  than  the  1-  rench  can 
with  Canada  in  their  pofleflion. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  take  a  view  of  North- 
America  with  our  own  eyes,  rather  than  wit  t  o 
mao-ic  glafl'es  that  fome  gentlemen  hold  out  to  you, 
and  we  {hall  find  it  to  be  a  country  of  vaft  extent  of 
territory,  happy  in  all  the  circumftances  that  can  pro¬ 
mote  trade,  agriculture,  and  induftry,  advancing  with 
hafty  ftrides  towards  maturity,  and  multiplying  in  peo¬ 
ple/  We  {hall  not  only  find  in  it  all  the  chma.es 
that  we  find  at  home,  but  many  more  and  better.  It 
can  produce  every  plant,  grain,  fruit,  catfte  and  poultry 
that  Great-Britain  does,  and  many  that  Britain  cannot. 

As  America  increafes  in  people,  fo  <he  muft  mcreafe 
in  arts  and  fciences,  in  manufadures  and  trade,  while 
{he  has  the  fame  laws,  liberties,  and  genius  we  have 
at  home;  the  more  {he  encreafes  in  thefe, .  the  lefs 
ge  muft  want  from  Britain  ;  the  more  {he  nles  above 
a  certain  pitch,  her  utility  and  advantage  to  Britain 
muft  proportionably  decreafe.  1  he  period  is  po  i  y 

not  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  fome  people  may  imagine, 
when  thev  may  refule  to  fend  you  their  tobaccoes,  but 
export  them  /foreign  markets  themfelves  ;  you  might 
fend  fleets  for  fome  time  to  moleft  their  coarts  ,  but 
mi,rht  find  yourfelves  too  feeble  to  fend  armies  that 
could  conquer;  the  more  you  wafte  your  ftrengt  upo 
America  with  any  power  but  France,  the  more  you 
weaken  yourfelf  at  home,  and  become  the  eafier  prey 
/o  your  turbulent  and  rcftlefs  European  neighbours. 

Thefe  hints  I  {ball  only  throw  out  to  my  country  at 
nrefent,  as  fubje£ts  meriting  fome  confideration,  but 
no  .o  «  much  upon  them  »*>£ 
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guments  for  keeping  Guadaloupe,  if  in  our  power, 
rather  than  Canada. 

Though  any  man  who  has  beftowed  the  fmalleft 
reflection  upon  the  caufes  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
decline  of  ancient  or  modern  ftates,  kingdoms,  or 
commonwealths,  will  be  of  opinion  they  are  not  ima¬ 
ginary  phantoms,  but  favour  more  of  political  prudence 
than  of  temerity  and  fiction  ;  the  fame  caufes  will  na¬ 
turally  produce  the  fame  eftedls  that  they  have  done 
a  thoufand  years  ago. 

But  waving  thpfe  matters,  I  fhall  proceed  to  con- 
fider  the  advantages  of  North-America  to  Great- 
Britain  ;  thofe  that  fhe  has  felt  and  may  enjoy  from 
cautious  and  prudent  meafures,  at  the  fame  time  not 
to  forget  from  what  fountains  thefe  advantages  flow. 

Thofe  gentlemen  have  told  us  what  is  pretty  true, 
that  North  America  has  raifed  the  naval  flrength  of 
Great-Britain  by  the  number  of  fhips  and  feamen  it 
employs,  that  it  confumes  fo  much  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  Great-Britain,  fends  fo  much  of  its  own 
to  the  fugar  i Hands  as  pours  in  fuch  a  tide  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Weft- 1  ndies  on  the  mother  country.  It  is  as  true 
that  the  Weft-Indies  produces  the  wealth,  as  that  Ame¬ 
rica  is  part  of  the  caufe,  as  fhe  fends  to  the  fugar  iflands 
fo  much  of  her  lumber,  fo  much  rice,  fait  fifh,  flour, 
and  bifcuit  of  all  kinds,  with  cattle,  and  many  other 
things,  much  cheaper  than  England  can  do,  and  by  a 
nearer  run;  fo  fhe  is  fupplied  from  the  iflands  with  fu¬ 
gar  and  rum,  which  fhe  cannot  want ;  molafles,  which 
fhe  ftills  into  rum  ;  coffee,  ginger,  cocoa,  and  feveral 
other  things,  from  all  which  a  great  deal  of  {hipping  and 
feamen  are  employed  :  afk  any  man  in  molt  of  our 
American  plantations,  if  the  fugar  iflands  were  funk  in 
the  waters,  or  annihilated  to-morrow  morning,  if  the 
value  of  North-America  would  not  fall  one  half,  both 
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to  itfelf  and  to  Britain?  Afk,  if  thofe  Weft-India  ifland* 
wcie  doubled  in  extent  and  produce,  if  North-America 
would  not  thereby  increafe  and  double  in  value}  its 
trade  with  thefe  iflands  be  doubled,  as  well  as  its  trade 
with  Britain.  Look  into  any  part  of  North-America, 
and  you  (hall  find  gold  and  filver  not  frequent;  but  look 
into  any  of  the  fugar  iflands,  and  you  will  find  what 
you  purchafe  in  England  for  a  penny,  you  give  fixpence 
tor  there,  in  many  articles. 

As  thofe  fugar  iflands  confume  near  as  much  of  the 
produce  of  Great-Britain  as  America  itfelf  does,  fo  the 
encreale  of  thefe  iflands,  or  the  acquiring  more  territory 
there,  muft  not  only  encreafe  the  confumption  of  the 
Britifh  produce,  with  the  trade  and  (hipping  from 
thence;  but  alfo  the  confumption  of  the  American  pro¬ 
duce,  with  the  trade  and  (hipping  from  the  Weft- 
Indies  to  America,  and  from  America  to  England  : 
thus  thofe  iflands  being  the  common  medium  of  import 
and  export  from  Britain  and  America,  it  becomes  the 
intereft  of  both  to  acquire  as  much  territory  there  as 
they  poflibly  can,  until  we  have  what  may  anfwer  the 
exports  of  Britain  and  America  both,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe  at  prefent ;  30,000  acres  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  would  encreafe  the  value  of  Britain  and  America 
both,  more  than  300,000  acres  either  in  Europe  or 
America  could  pofiibly  do.  It  muft  appear  then  paft 
difpute,  that  nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  for  Great- 
Britain  and  America  jointly,  than  the  encreafe  of  the 
fugar  iflands  ;  it  is  there  we  are  too  weak;  it  is  there 
the  juft  proportion  to  be  maintained  amongft  the  three, 
fails,  and  is  defective  for  want  of  more  territory,  and 
calls  aloud  for  us  to  retain  Guadaloupe,  if  in  our  power 
to  do  it  :  an  ifland  pregnant  with  all  the  advantages 
and  wealth  we  fo  greedily  hunt  after  ;  an  ifland  that 
will  produce  more  fugar,  more  coffee,  and  more  cotton 
than  all  the  iflands  we  have  put  together.  I  am  fenfible 
I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  fay,  that  Guadaloupe  and 
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its  dependencies  can,  and  will  in  a  very  few  years,  after 
being  united  to  Britain,  yield  above  150,000  hogfheads 
of  fugar  annually,  with  rum  or  molafles  in  proportion  ; 
that  its  confumption  of  the  produce  of  Britain  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be  very  great. 

I  fhall  not  here  enlarge  upon  all  the  other  profitable 
things  this  ifland  can  fend  home,  as  I  am  fenfible  what 
I  have  faid  of  the  fugar,  is  fo  far  above  the  notions  of 
Guadaloupe,  that  have  been  induflrioufly  fpread  through 
England,  that  the  fame  pains  will  be  taken  to  difcredit 
it;  but  I  muft  here  fay  to  my  country,  that  I  have  con- 
fidered  it  with  attention ;  that  I  have  been  thought  by 
the  fugar  planters  in  our  iflands,  not  defective  in  the 
knowledge  of  vegetation  and  culture  of  the  ground  : 
and  that  I  have  convinced  many  of  them  of  fome  mif- 
takes  in  their  pra&ice.  But  I  do  not  reft  my  aflertions 
there,  I  have  converfed  with  many  of  the  beft  fugar 
planters  of  our  other  iflands,  who  have  looked  over 
Guadaloupe  carefully  and  attentively  with  the  fame 
view,  who  have  been  many  years  planters  in  thefe 
iflands  we  have,  and  lived  in  Guadaloupe  fince  we  had 
any  footing  there,  and  the  opinions  of  thofe  gentlemen 
were  confiderably  above  what  I  have  faid,  and  not  be¬ 
low  it. 

From  whom  On  England  know  the  value  of  Guada¬ 
loupe,  but  from  fuch,  and  who  can  fo  properly  difpel 
thofe  clouds  of  darknefs  and  error  that  have  been  fo 
induflrioufly  fpread  round  it?  Where  can  the  truth  be 
known,  or  objedls  viewed,  but  on  the  fpot  ?  Will  a 
citizen  of  London,  who  never  once  faw  a  fugar  plan¬ 
tation  in  his  life,  know  better  what  Guadaloupe  can 
produce,  than  thofe  who  have  long  pradlifed  in  fugar 
plantations,  and  viewed  almoft  every  fpot  of  the  ifland 
with  an  attention  proper  for  qualifying  them  to  judge 
of  it?  Or  will  the  brench  records  of  the  export  of 
70,000  hogfheads  annually,  have  no  weight,  when  they 
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had  few  people  who  underflood  the  culture  of  the  fugar 
plant,  and  not  half  fufficiency  of  negroes  to  work  the 
ground  ?  Do  the  people  of  England  know,  That  Marne 
Galante  is  very  near  the  extent  of  Antigua,  without 
one  mountain  in  it;  that  the  extenfive  country  of 
Grandterre  has  not  a  mountain^,  or  an  acre  of  bad  foil 
in  it ;  that  Guadaloupe  has  only  one  ridge  of  mountains 
nigh  BafTeterre,  very  beneficial  for  grafs  and  rains  to  all 
the  country  around  ?  Will  a  farmer  in  England  fay, 
that  two  or  three  of  them  together  cannot  judge  of  a 
neighbouring  farm  what  grain  it  may  produce  with 
ordinary  culture,  or  what  rent  it  fhould  fet  for  ?  Thus 
much  briefly  for  Guadaloupe  at  prefent. 

But  now  to  apply  it  to  the  argument,  fince  thefe 
three  parties,  Britain,  North- America,  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  are  fo  infeparably  linked  in  one  trade  and  in-> 
tereft,  and  that  the  Weft-Indies,  one  of  the  three,  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  fo  far  deficient  in  extent  of 
territory  as  thereby  to  confine  and  limit  the  trade  and 
profit  of  the  whole  ;  does  it  not  foilow,  that  fuch  ail 
acquifition  as  Guadaloupe,  to  double  the  ftrength  and 
utility  of  that  weakeft  party,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  an 
equality  with  the  other  two,  fo  as  to  anfwer  more  of 
their  demands  and  exports,  I  fay,  will  not  fuch  an  ac¬ 
quifition  double  the  value,  trade,  and  wealth  of  all  the 
three  ;  fo  cftentially  and  infeparably  linked  together  in 
one  unity  of  trade.  I  he  thing  is  clearer  than  light 
itfelf,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreftion,  and  yet  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  at  Vo  much  pains  to  darken  that  light,  only 
to  lead  their  countrymen  into  a  fnare. 

i 

I  {hall  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  what  we  fhould  keep 
or  what  we  fhould  give  up  ;  but  I  am  pretty  certain  we 
have  a  great  deal  in  our  hands  at  prefent,  and  I  have 
full  confidence  in  our  miniftry,  that  they  who  have  fo 
prudently  and  fo  vigoroufly  carried  on  the  war,  and 

thereby  manifefted  to  the  world  fo  diftinguifhed  a  fenfc^ 
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of  the  true  interefl  of  their  country,  will  make  a  peace 
conformable  to  thefe  maxims,  and  fuitable  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  Great-Britain* 

But  we  have  at  all  times  a  French  fa£lion  fettering 
in  our  own  bowels,  particularly  at  fuch  a  juncture.  If 
thev  cannot  divert  the  war  from  the  fugar  illands,  where 
France  can  be  fo  mortally  wounded,  nor  blind  the 
nation  as  to  the  value  of  Guadaloupe,  they  talk  next 
of  the  honour  of  a  difinterefted  peace.  Are  wre  to 
have  the  honour  to  negledl  our  own  interefl,  and  prefer 
that  of  France,  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  may  no  lon¬ 
ger  blufh  ?  Has  this  any  other  meaning  but  to  fave  the 
French  in  all  fhapes  ?  W as  it  not  our  interefl  that  en¬ 
gaged  us  in  the  war  ?  Are  we  now  to  difeard  it,  and 
throw  it  out  of  the  queffion  ?  Are  we  to  acl  contrary 
to  our  interefl  or  not,  after  we  have  carried  on  the  war 
with  a  fuccefs  beyond  our  mofl  fanguine  wifhes  and 
expectations,  and  where  the  vafl  fums  of  money  fo 
chearfully  paid  by  the  nation  for  carrying  on  that  war. 
Can  be  as  little  paralleled  in  hiflory,  as  the  victories  it 
produced  ?  Are  we  then  to  talk  of  no  indemnification 

for  all  that  expence, - for  all  thole  vafl  treafures  we 

have  bellowed  for  five  or  fix  years  pafl  ?  A  fum  of 
money  with  which  Jugurtha  could  have  purchafed  the 
whole  Roman  empire  in  its  grandeur.  Are  we  deflined 
for  ever  to  fight  knight-errant  battles  in  all  the  quarters 
of  the  world,  without  any  view  of  interefl  or  advantage 
to  ourfelves  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  looked 
upon  Machiavel,  or  cardinal  Richlieu,  as  much  better 
patterns  to  follow  in  flate  affairs  than  Don  Quixote  : 
and  I  fb.aH  flill  hope,  that  after  fo  juft  and  neceffary  a 
war,  followed  with  fo  much  fuccefs  and  honour,  we 
{hall  have  a  fuitable  indemnification  for  the  blood  and 
treafure  we  have  fpentin  doing  ourfelves  juflice.  What 
private  man  in  England,  engaged  in  a  law-fuit,  after 
he  has  obtained  a  decree  in  his  favour,  but  afks  and 
receives  cofts  of  fuit  ? 
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I  hope  thefe  wolves  in  fheeps  cloathing  will  be  de~ 
te&ed,  and  no  longer  liftened  to,  as  I  think  it  is  made 
very  plain,  that  when  they  argue  for  acquiring  Canada, 
and  giving  up  Guadaloupe,  or  when  they  talk  of  a  dif¬ 
interefted  peace,  they  have  neither  the  intereft  of  Britain 
or  North- America  in  their  view.  It  is  plainly  the 
intereft  of  France  they  aim  at,  joined  perhaps  with 
fome  fmall  advantages  to  the  fugar  iflands  we  have  ; 
but  from  thefe  deftru&ive  principles,  how  warmly  do 
they  ftruggle  againft  the  trade,  wealth,  grandeur  and 
honour  of  their  native  country  (if  they  are  Britifh)  I 
hope  is  now  made  very  clear  to  the  world. 

What  may  be  in  our  power  to  keep  from  France  at 
a  peace,  I  fhall  not  be  fo  prefuming  as  to  determine  ; 
but  I  will  take  upon  me  to  affirm  thefe  two  things, 
firft,  that  a  difinterefted  peace,  if  I  underftand  the 
meaning  of  it,  not  to  think  of  our  own  intereft,  but 
to  give  up  every  thing  ;  and  keep  no  proper  indemnifi¬ 
cation  for  our  expence  in  fo  juft  a  war,  would  be  a 
peace  that  the  nation  might  have  reafon  to  beftow  a 
much  harflier  name  upon  than  difinterefted,  and  will 
not  fail  to  do  it.  And, 

Secondly,  That  if  Canada  and  Guadaloupe  were  put 
in  our  option,  to  chufe  the  one  and  reject  the  other, 
no  true  Britifh  fubjedf,  who  knew  any  thing  of  the 
true  intereft  of  his  country,  or  any  North-American, 
would  hefitate  a  moment  in  making  the  choice  of 
Guadaloupe,  and  rejecting  Canada:  and  I  know  many 
worthy  gentlemen  in  the  fugar  iflands  we  have,  who 
I  am  fure,  would  frankly  and  generoufiy  give  up  all 
felfifh  views  of  a  little  private  gain,  for  fuch  an  ac^ 
quifition  as  Guadaloupe,  which  they  are  fenfible  muft 
add  fo  much  to  the  trade,  wealth  and  dignity  of  their 
Country. 

I  am,  &V. 

LET- 
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LETTER  III. 


In  perils  amongft  falfe  Brethren . 

S  I  R, 

N  my  two  preceding  Letters  I  gave  you 
5M  j  ^  my  thoughts  upon  the  fubjedt  of  Gua- 
^  daloupe,  with  the  ordinary  freedom  of 

a  letter,  and  without  fludying  much  me¬ 
thod  or  order  ;  but  fometimes  anfwering  abfurd  ar¬ 
guments,  and  at  other  times  Rating  the  cafe  in  its 
true  Jight  ;  I  fhall  therefore  go  on  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  obferve,  that  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
lafl  century  the  affairs  of  Europe  have  undergone  al- 
moft  a  total  change,  in  every  Rate,  lefs  or  more* 
in  their  trade,  policy  and  government ;  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  new  difcovered  world  of  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  VVeR-Indies.  It  would  be  in  vain  for 
me  to  trace  its  progrefs,  or  to  fhew  the  natural 
caufes  that  produced  thefe  alterations,  as  it  could 
be  no  way  decifive  of  the  point  in  iffue  ;  it  may  be 
fufHcient  for  my  purpofe  to  notice,  that  the  trade 
of  Great-Britain  is  now  in  a  more  flourifhing  flats 
than  ever  it  was,  and  more  fo  than  any  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours. 
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That  three-fourths  of  the  trade  and  flapping  of 
Great-Britain  at  prefent,  confifts  in  her  trade  to°  the 
Weft-Indies  and  North- America;  the  great  confump- 
tion  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  Great- 
Britain  both  in  the  Weft-Indies  and  North-America, 
not  only  employs  fuch  a  number  of  tradefmen  in 
England,  but  alfo  furnifties  bufinefs  for  fo  many 
Ihips  and  feamen  in  carrying  thofe  things  to  the  feverai 
markets  of  this  new  world,  and  bringing  back  to 
England  the  produce  of  thefe  countries,  which  (he 
does  or  fhould  retail  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  And, 
Secondly,  the  trade  betwixt  America  and  the  Weft- 
Indies  in  their  reciprocal  wants,  now  become  very 
conftderable.  Our  trade  up  the  Straights  and  to  the 
Levant,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  much  upon  the 
decline,  and  to  the  North,  in  exports  efpecially,  great¬ 
ly  diminiihed  ;  our  trade  with  Spain,  once  the  great 
fupport  of  the  nation,  rather  againft  us  fince  the  laft 
war,  when,  for  the  intereft  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
wc  not  only  gave  up  Cape-Briton,  but  even  our 
South-fca  Ihip  ;  and  yet  our  trade  more  flouriihing 
than  ever,  and  our  naval  ftrength  greater.,  this  can 
only  proceed  from  our  fkilful  culture  of  the  few  fu- 
gar  iflands  we  have,  and  the  fine  countries  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  their  increaie  of  people  and  their  great  de¬ 
mands  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  mother- 
country. 

As  England  very  early  felt  the  benefits  of  this  new 
world,  and  found  greater  returns,  and  more  gain  from 
her  trade  with  America  than  any  where  elfe  ;  fo  the 
turned  her  thoughts  moft  that  way,  and  the  other 
branches  of  her  trade  in  Europe  being  lefs  attended 
to,  came  to  decline,  and  be  more  diverted  into  other 
channels.  What  muft  be  her  ftate  then,  and  to 
what  a  deplorable  ftate  muft  (he  fink,  if  file  lofes  this 
trade  to  America  and  the  Wcft-Indics  ;  which  I  am 
afraid  will  too  foon  be  the  cafe,  if  this  giddinefs  of  the 

people, 
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people,  this  madaefs  that  reigns  after  North-America, 
be  not  in  fome  meafure  extinguished,  or  at  ieaft  mode¬ 
rated  by  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  fo  great  a  mo¬ 
narch  as  fills  the  throne,  and  fo  patriot  a  mmiftry  as 
now  conducts  the  reins  of  government.  My  affer- 
tion  I  prove  thus  : 

That  our  pofTeiiions  in  North- America,  fuch  as  we 
have  an  undoubted  title  to,  when  they  are  properly 
fecured  to  us  by  treaty  and  a  well  eftablifhed  barrier, 
are  rather  treater  than  we  are  able  to  manage  to  any 
c-ood.  purpofe.  I  have  already  faid  that  they  are  of 
much  greater  extent  of  territory  than  Great-Britain, 
better  and  more  variety  of  climates,  and  even  now  as 
they  hand,  juft  emerging  out  of  infancy,  they  have 
already  more  produce  than  they  can  difpoie  or.  T.  he 
fmrar  'iflands  we  have  are  not  able  to  conlume  one 
half  of  the  lumber,  flour,  bifeuit,  rice,  and  other 
produce  of  America.  From  which,  in  my  former 
letters,  I  drew  this  plain  confequoncc,  that  acquir¬ 
ing  more  fugar  iflands  was  chiefly  the  intereft  of 
Is orth-America  as  well  as  Britain  :  now  I  fhall  fhow 
it  in  the  following  light.  That,  as  North-America, 
our  fettlements  tnere  I  mean,  aie  lo  (aft  incicafing 
in  people  as  to  double  then  number  onv.c  in 
years  [lo  fay  the  writers  tor  Ganada,J  then  it  lurely 
follows,  that  they  mult  abate  of  their  application  in  » 
cultivating  the  ground,  the  produce  of  which  is  to 
lie  a  dead  weight  upon  their  hands,  ufelefs  and  un- 
coniumed.  I  hey  mutt  naturally  put  thoft  Iparc  peo¬ 
ple  to  learn  arts  and  trades ;  to  make  cloaths,  (hoes, 
ftockincs,  ftnrts,  fmiths,  carpenters,  braziers,  and 
all  the  trades  that  flourifh  in  England:  after  this  is 
accomphfhed,  c ^  VvThat  utility  will  they  Le  01  to  Cjicat— 
Britain  ?  What  can  they  want  from  her  in  all  times 
thereafter  ?  Thus  the  greateft  benefits  of  North- 
America  fails  you  at  once  :  but  this  is  not  all,  for 
then  fhe  will  rival  you  in  the  Weft-Indies  :  Ame¬ 
rica  will  furnifh  thofe  iflands  with  every  thing  that 

now 
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frT  England,  and  can  do  it  cheaper  t 
com es  to  an  Z  °f  Great-Entain  foon 

Ind.es  are  no  longer  ^f^ 

cataftrophe  which  no  power  on  earth  could  bring 
upon  her  by  open  force,  fhe  procures  to  herfelf  with 
her  eyes  open  j  and  by  the  advice  of  falfe  unnZ 
tural,  and  corrupted  children,  who  can  proZte 
thole  great  talents  given  them,  of  eloquence  Pand  ner- 
fuafion,  to  the  deftruftion,  ruin,  and  murder  o/the 
mother  who  gave  them  birth,  and  to  tear  onen 
thofe  tender  maternal  breafts  that  fuckled  them.  P 

O  temp  or  a  /  O  mores  / 

Whereas,  if  we  would  now  embrace  this  funfhine 
of  profpenty,  this  favourable  opportunity  that  offers  to 
mlarge  our  poffellions  in  the  Weft-Indies,  to  acquire 
more  of  the  fugar  iflands,  neutral  as  well  as  French, 
America  might  thereby  be  kept  much  longer  in  depen- 
dauce  upon  Britain,  by  affording  her  more  confumption 
tor  her  produce,  and  diverting  her  attention  from  trades 
and  manufactures,  to  follow  agriculture,  and  a  prudent 
attention  to  every  circumftance  that  can  fecure  her  de¬ 
pendence  upon  Britain,  to  eftablifh  certain  and  diftindl 
bounds  and  limits  to  the  French  poffellions  and  ours  in 
that  country,  to  reftrain  the  French  from  any  property 
upon,  or  communication  with  the  fea-coaft,  and  to 
keep  up  a  political  jealoufy  of  the  French  in  North- 

America,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  avoid  any  real 
danger.  1 


Is  it  poflible  to  imagine  that  fo  extenfive  and  fo  fertile 
a  country  as  North-America,  which  we  would  now 
grafp  at,  can  long  remain  dependant  upon,  and  fubieift 
to  Great-Britain,  without  fome  jealoufies  raifed  and 
maintained  amongft  themfelves,  both  of  internal  and 
external  objects  upon  their  own  continent  j  in  which 
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the  French  fettlements  in  Canada,  properly  limited, 
may  become  very  inftrumental  ?  Thus  by  a  prudent 
and  timely  encreafe  of  your  territory  or  pofleftions  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  you  not  only  double  the  trade  and 
Clipping  of  Great-Britain,  but  you  bind  America  lon¬ 
ger  and  firmer  to  her  dependance  upon  England,  by 
eftablifhing  a  more  equal  balance  betwixt  America  and 
the  Weft-Indies,  where  we  are  too  weak  in  every 
fenfe,  and  every  knowing  man's  opinion. 

As  to  this  favourite  fcheme  of  colonizing,  let  us 
look  backwards  and  fee  what  attempts  the  Grecians 
or  Romans  made  that  way.  We  fhall  find  few  prece¬ 
dents  there.  The  Grecians  indeed  fettled  fome  few 
fmall  colonies  on  the  coafts  of  Afia,  and  left  them  as 
often  a  fhameful  prey  to  the  Perlians.  In  modem 
times  Spain  is  almoft  the  only  inftance  we  can  find  to 
eaft  our  eyes  upon :  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  Was  the  dread  of  Europe  :  flavery  and 
univerfal  monarchy  frightened  the  reft  of  the  world  : 
Ihe  had  naval  ftrength  to  cover  and  protect  her  con- 
quefts  of  the  new  world,  and  could  fpare  fleets  and 
armies  lufHcient  to  make  England  tremble  in  its  boafted 
zenith,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Was  not  that  enter- 
prize  baffled  and  difappointed  by  the  winds  and  tem- 
pefts,  more  than  by  the  united  fleets  of  her  and  her 
merchants.  But  behold  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch 
pernicious  meafures  in  a  ftate.  Spain  grafped  at  con- 
quefts  in  a  foreign  country  in  the  new  world,  fo  far 
above  the  extent  and  ability  of  the  mother- country 
that  {he  difpeopled  herfelf :  and  though  fhe  conquered 
thefe  countries,  the  inexhauftible  fountain  of  thofe  pre¬ 
cious  mettles  that  the  world  hunt  after  with  fo  in- 
fatiable  an  appetite,  yet  {he  gradually  declined  from 
thofe  miftaken  maxims  to  the  ftate  fhe  is  now  in. 

Are  we  then  fo  infatuated  that  we  can  neither  take 
advice  nor  take  warning  ?  Are  not  we  the  only  people 
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upon  earth,  except  Spain,  that  ever  thought  of  elta- 
blifhing  a  colony  ten  times  more  extenfive  than  our 
own  ;  of  richer  foils  and  more  variety  of  climates,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  every  individual  thing  that  our  country  can 
yield,  arid  yet  fancy,  when  it  comes  to  maturity,  it  will 
ftill  depend  upon  "  us,  or  be  of  any  kind  of  advantage 
to  us  :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  does  not  become  our 
matter,  it  mutt  loon,  very  foon,  ftand  our  powerful 
rival  in  all  the  branches  of  our  trade. 

It  is  a  maxim  now  ettablifhed  beyond  difpute,  that 
Britain  cannot  acquire  territory  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  any  fort  of  advantage,  but  rather  to  her 
own  detriment,  as  all  her  liberty,  wealth,  and  happi- 
nefs,  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  her  being  an 
ifland  di  fen  gaged  from  the  dangers  and  quarrels  of  her 
neighbours.  I  flatter  myfelf  I  have  in  thefe  three  letters 
made  it  as  plain  that  file  cannot  acquire  more  property 
upon  the  continent  of  America,  without  more  danger  ; 
and  that  fhe  has  more  there  already  than  fhe  can  ma¬ 
nage  to  any  profitable  purpose. 

It  is  in  the  fugar  iflands  only,  that  fhe  can  acquire 
territory  to  her  own  advantage,  and  n  is  ihciv,  ihe  is 
moft  deficient ;  one  acre  in  the  fugar  iflands  is  of  more 
real  advantage  to  her  than  a  thoufand  in  America.  It 
is  from  thefe  iflands  that  the  greateft  part  of  her  trade 
and  wealth  flow.  As  iflands  they  are  detached  like 
herfelf  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  mutt  always  be 
dependent  upon  her,  or  fome  other  fuch  power,  while 
time  is,  as  they  produce  nothing  that  the  mother- 
country'docs  ;  they  mutt  always  be  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  by  the  mother-country,  fed  from  thence  in  the 
moft  material  articles,  and  every  houfe  furnifhed  from 
that  quarter  in  all  its  wants,  tables,  chairs,  bed,?,  ca¬ 
binets,  mirrors,  locks,  hinges,  table  and  bed-linens  ; 
in  fhort,  every  thing  muft  come  rrom  home  ;  nor  can 

they  ever  be  in  any  other  fituation,  as  the  expence  of 
*  '  living. 
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living*  together  with  the  warmnefs  of  the  climate* 
reriders  it  impoffible  to  manufacture  them  there  fo 
cheap  as  you  can  bring  them  from  England  or  North- 
America  ;  therefore  they  can  never  fubftft  by  themfelves 
without  you  ;  muft  always  remain  dependent,  and 
continue  the  fountain  of  great  wealth  to  the  mother- 
country. 


If  this  be  the  true  (late  of  the  cafe,  as  undoubtedly 
it  is,  what  language,  what  expreffions  can  a  man  ufe 
to  give  a  lively  reprefentation  to  the  world  of  that 
fatality  of  fentiment,  that  diftraCtion  of  mind,  or  that 
corruption  of  heart  that  can  endeavour  fo  warmly  to 
miflead  their  country  3  not-  only  from  acquiring  more 
territory  amongft  fuch  valuable  iflands,  where  Ihe  can 
only  make  acquifitions  to  her  advantage,  but  even  to 
o-ive  up  what  fhe  is  actually  in  pofleflibn  of,  and  hunt 
her  own  ruin  through  the  defarts  of  America  ?  I  con- 
fefs  it  is  above  my  reach  if  I  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
decency,  therefore  I  leave  it  to  the  readers  own  fancy, 
that  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  railing  more  than 
arguing. 

O  O 
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Let  us  now  caff  our  eyes  upon  the  French  trade  and 
(hipping.  What  a  rapid  progrefs  they  made  from  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  captors  of  their  fhips  in  this  and 
the  laft  war  gives  us  fome  light  :  thole  who  took  a 
view  of  the  French  ports  before  the  war  was  declared, 
were  furprized  at  the  vaft  number  of  (hipping  belong¬ 
ing  to  every  port  in  the  channel,  and  up  the  bay  of 
Bifcay.  Were  they  employed  in  the  trade  to  Canada 
or  the  Weft-Indies  ?  The  captors  themfelves,  and 
every  account  publiftied  of  them,  fhows  that  it  was 
the  Weft-India  trade  that  moftlv  employed  them. 
This  great  increafe  of  the  French  trade  fince  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  French  pene- 
•  tration,  and  our  fatal  indolence  and  fecurity  from  that 
'period  which  would  not  allow  us  to  perceive  the  pro- 
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grcfs  they  made,  and  the  fugar  iflands  they  pofTeflccf, 
nor  never  make  the  le aft  attempt  to  enlarge  our  own 
pofTeilions  or  territories  there  :  What  were  the  confe- 
quences  ?  Why,  in  the  period  of  Britifh  indolence, 
lethargy  or  fecurity,  France,  who  could  not  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  fupply  themfelves  with  the  fmall 
quantity  of  fugars  they  confumed,  now  confume  a 
great  deal,  and  ferve  moil  of  the  markets  of  Europe  to 
a  great  extent  :  and  we,  who  at  that  period  exported 
a  good  deal  of  fugar,  could  not,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  prefcnt  war,  ferve  ourfelves  with  that  article  ;  and 
Ireland  then  imported  about  fourteen  thoufand  hog- 
fheads  of  fugar  from  Portugal,  and  other  places 
annually,  from  a  want  of  that  commodity  of  our 
own. 

It  was  in  this  branch  the  (hipping  trade  and  naval 
ftrength  of  France  made  fuch  progrefs :  Who  then 
could  fo  audacioufiy  affert  to  us  we  had  fugar  iflands 
enough  already  ?  Who  but  thofe  proprietors  of  eftates 
in  the  few  fugar  iflands  we  have?  If  it  is  aflerted  of 
them,  it  has  fome  foundation  in  truth,  becaufe  as  to 
them  individually,  they  have  enough  ;  more  would 
hurt  the  exorbitant  prices  they  have  long  demanded 
from  their  country,  much  higher  than  any  other  mar¬ 
ket  in  Europe.  But  if  it  is  faid  that  we  have  fugar 
iflands  enough  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  there  is 
no  fhadow  of  truth  in  it ;  1  flatter  myfelf  I  have  a  title 
to  fay  fo  from  what  is  contained  in  this  and  my  former 
letters  upon  that  fubje£t ;  but  I  fhall  pufh  the  truth  a 
little  further  from  fa£ts  that  cannot  be  concealed,  from 
evidence  as  clear  as  the  fun  at  noon-day. 

Is  there  a  man  in  Barbadoes,  in  Antigua,  St.  Kitts, 
Montferatt,  or  all  the  iflands  around,  who  will  not 
own  that  thefe  iflands  belonging  to  Great-Britain  are 
ill  of  them  cultivated  to  the  higheft  pitch  ?  that  they 
have  more  hands  than  they  can  employ  for  want  of 
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territory  ;  that  many  people  of  late  years  who  came 
bver  from  Britain  or  Ireland,  poffibly  indentured,  or 
at  a  venture,  and  have  by  frugality  and  good  behaviour 
in  a  few  years  acquired  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  negroes 
of  their  own,  yet  could  not  get  a  bit  of  foil  to  work 
upon  or  employ  thefe  hands  from  want  of  territory, 
and  were  thereby  neceffitated  to  go  to  Dutch,  Danifh, 
French  or  neutral  ifiands,  for  ground  to  employ  thole 
hands  and  fubfift  themfelves.  Is  it  poffible  to  think 
that  fuch  people. could  (hake  off  the  honeft  Englifh 
prejudice  in  favour  of  their  country,  to  neglect  the 
Englifh  liberty  and  property,  and  go  to  feek  fubfilfence 
where  both  thefe  bleflings  were  more  precarious,  if 
they  had  not  been  driven  to  it  by  fatal  neceffity,  the 
want  of  territory  of  our  own  to  employ  them  ?  No 
man  that  belongs  to  the  fugar  ifiands  we  have,  will 
be  hardy  enough  to  deny  the  fads,  as  they  are  fo  well 
known,  though  they  may  be  concealed  from  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  people  of  England,  that  the  Danifh  fet- 
tlements  of  St.  Croix,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  Dutch 
fettlements  upon  the  coaft  of  South-America,  where 
fugar  makes  fuch  progrefs*  are  almoft  intirely  peopled 
from  ours,  and  by  thofe  only  who  could  noi  at  any  rate 
obtain  foil  of  poffeffion  to  wTork  upon  in  our  own 
ifiands  :  nay,  fome  of  thofe  adventurers  have  gone  from 
the  other  ifiands  to  Jamaica  itfelf,  before  they  have 
determined  to  go  elfewhere,  and  after  a  few  years 
trial  were  fenfible  that  all  the  grounds  which  could  be 
cultivated  with  any  advantage  there,  were  done  al¬ 
ready  ;  unlels  what  belonged  to  fome  over-grown 
eftates,  who  choofed  to  let  it  lay  as  it  was  rather  than 
be  at  the  expence  of  culture,  which  might  in  fome 
leffen  the  value  of  what  was  fo*  cultivated 


Are  we  then  to  be  for  ever  fo  fatally  blinded  to  our 
interefl,  as  to  neceflitate  our  own  people  to  go  away 
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and  invich  all  our  neighbours,  nay  our  enemies,  with 
their  fupcrior  fkill  in  culture  ;  and  people  the  richeft 
fpots  of  the  world  for  others,  not  for  ourfelves  ?  What 
a  fatal  infallibility  is  this,  when  it  is  demonftratively 
plain,  that  we  want  nothing  but  fome  more  of  the 
i'ugar  iflands  to  make  us  great  ;  nay,  to  make  us  the 
greateff  people  this  day  upon  earth  ;  and  that  it  is  now 
in  our  power  to  eftablifli  that  greatnefs  by  one  eafy 
acquifition  of  more  territory  there.  The  riches  of 
thofe  fugar  iflands  beyond  any  places  we  have  or  know, 
is  fully  demonffrated  at  London  itfelf,  where  fo  many 
gentlemen  can,  from  no  great  extent  of  territory  in 
thofe  iflands,  live  at  London  in  fplendour,  and  rival  the 
nobility  in  equipage  and  expence.  I  am  far  from  re¬ 
pining  at  it,  I  am  glad  to  fee  it,  and  wifh  to  have  more 
of  thofe  iflands,  and  many  more  fuch  people  at  London. 
It  is  they  only  that  would  confine  our  pofleflions  there, 
and  limit  the  number,  that  they  may  fhine  the  brighter 
themfelvcs  ;  but  it  moft  plainly  demonftrates  to  the 
world  the  value  of  thofe  iflands,  and  convince  you  that 
we  cannot  have  too  many  of  them. 

*9' 

I  was  myfelf  an  eye-witnefs  of  that  fatality  of 
my  country  I  complain  of,  when  the  accounts  came 
to  London  of  the  capitulation  of  Guadaloupe.  How 
was  it  received  ?  Rather  like  a  misfortune  than  a 
blefling,  as  a  fruitlefs  and  miftaken  expedition;  not 
fo  much  as  the  huzzas  of  a  mob,  but  one  univerfal 
ridicule  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  in  every  cofFee- 
houfe,  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  importance 
of  the  thing;  they  were  prepared  for  this  from  the  time 
it  was  known  that  the  fleet  and  army  had  left  Mar- 
tinico,  and  the  troops  landed  in  the  larger  and  richer 
ifland  of  Guadaloupe.  I  decline  dwelling  any  longer 
upon  fo  difagreeable  a  fubjedt,  as  to  run  over  all  the 
infenlibility,  and  infatuation  I  was  witnefs  of;  I 
fhall  only'  fay,  in  this  manner  was  received  the  ac¬ 
counts 
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counts  of  a  conqueft  the  greateft  and  moft  impor¬ 
tant  England  ever  made  fince  the  reduction  of  Ireland; 
of  a  great  deal  more  confequence  than  any  thing  they 
acquired  by  all  her  bloody  and  expenfive  wars  at  the 
end  of  the  laft  century,  and  the  firft  twelve  years 
of  this ;  how  difcouraging  then  muft  it  have  been  to 
fuch  a  miniftry  as  we  are  bleft  with,  when  they  had 
{hewn  fo  diftinguifhed  a  fenfe  of  the  intereft  ot  then 
country;  fo  firm  a  refolution  to  eftablifh  hei  fuperi- 
ority  over  France  upon  the  mod  folid  and  national 
footing,  to  find  it  fpurned  at,  and  their  country 
blinded  to  her  intereft?  Might  not  this  be  one  reaion, 
amongft  many  others,  that  io  fatal  a  blow  to  the 
wealth,  trade,  and  naval  ftrength  of  F  ranee,  was  no 
further  pufhed  ? 

I  fhall  turn  too  warm  if  I  continue  this  fubjeeft  any 
longer,  therefore  I  proceed  to  mention  one  argument 
ufed  by  the  more  moderate  for  relinquifhing  Gua- 
daloupe,  and  it  is  thus;  That  we  may  depend  upon 
its  being  given  up  to  France,  bccaufe  the  merchants  of 
England,  who  are  the  beft  judges  of  its  national  in¬ 
tereft,  have  {hewn  no  anxiety  about  Guadaloupe,  or 
exprefted  any  inclination  to  have  it  kept.  To  which 
I  anfwer,  Firft,  that  I  cannot  admit  it,  nay,  I  could 
venture  to  put  the  whole  fate  of  it  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  merchants,  that  the  acquiring  more  territory 
in  the  fugar  iflands  would  increafe  the  wealth,  trade, 
and  {hipping  of  Great-Britain  more  than  any  thing 
elfe.  I  will  not  fay  I  would  riique  it  upon  the  opinions 
of  thofe  that  are  proprietors  of  our  fugar  iflands  fingly, 
though  the  thing  is  fo  felf-evident,  that  I  believe  I 
might  do  it  with  fafety.  But,  Secondly,  I  can  by  no 
means  admit  that  the  merchants  are  the  beft  judges 
of  national  meafures,  I  fhall  not  fay  they  are  juft  the 
worft,  but  fure  I  am  they  are  far  from  being  the  beft  ; 
nor  can  it  be  otherwife  ;  a  merchant’s  bufinefs,  as  fuch, 
is  to  watch  the  prefent  times,  and  improve  every 
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circumftance  t0  own  gain :  his  thoughts,  ftudy, 

and  reflections,  as  a  merchant,  are  confined  to  a  few 
years,  the  fhort  period  he  exifts  in,  very  rarely  to 
look  above  three  years  backwards  or  forwards;  from 
good  intelligence  to  know  when  to  purchafe  and  when 
to  fell  flocks  ;  if  a  war  is  likely  to  happen  in  the 
north  to  fell  flocks,  which  muft  fall,  and  purchafe 
iron  and  naval  bores,  which  mull  rife  in  their  prices; 
to  dilcern  when  French  cloaths,  hats,  and  other  fluffs', 
from  the  fatality  of  war,  can  be  purchafed  at  very  low 
prices,  and  vended  for  our  own  with  very  high  profits. 
Even  this  favourite  continent  of  America,  ^the  mer¬ 
chants  there  can  eafily  difeover,  that  their  lumber, 
their  wheat,  bifeuit,  rice,  and  falt-fifh,  can  give  a 
much  better  price  in  the  French  iilands  than  in  ours  ; 
nidi-  the  1  rench  fugars  and  molalles,  from  the  dangers 
ot  navigation,  fells  at  fo  low  rates,  that  they  carry 
moll  of  then  lumber  and  provifions  to  St.  Domingo, 
a ud  cany  the  r  iencli  fugars  and  molafles  to  America, 
with  much  more  profit  than  they  can  do  frqm  our 
iilands  ;  not  only  what  feryes  themfelves,  but  fo  as  to 
import  more  fugars  to  England  than  any  ifland  fhe  has 
can  afford,  befides  what  fugars  America  fends  of  late 
years  to  Holland  and  up  the  Straights  without  ever 
coming  to  England  at  all.  If  rightly  informed,  I 
may  appeal,  to  the  cuftom-houfes  in  England  for  the 
truth  of  the  importation  of  fugars  fromNorth- America  ; 
and  thecuftom-houfes  of  our  own  fugar  iilands  can  fhew 
how  little  there  was  or  has  been  flipped  for  America 
a  year  or  two  paft.  I  have  no  bufinefs  to  dip  deeper 
into  thole  affairs  at  prefent,  further  than  this ;  that  it 
is  a  ftrong  demonftration  how  quickly  this  favourite 
people  of  North- America  can  think  of  fluffing  for 
themfelves,  independent  of  Britain.  But  to  return  to 
the  merchants,  their  heads  and  thoughts  are  entirely 
fixed  upon  the  prefent  times,  where  and  how  to  make 
the  ^reateft  gain  to  themfelves,  in  which  fomc  can 
rake  more  liberties  than  others. 

But 
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But  how  widely  different  is  this  from  thofe  who 
are  formed  to  conduct  the  helm  of  ftate,  thofe  who 
muft  ftudy  the  philofophy  and  policy  of  government, 
which  teaches  them  to  look  back  as  far  as  authentic 
hiftories  can  conduct  them  with  certainty,  to  mark 
the  caufes  of  the  rife  and  decline  of  antient  ftates, 
to  ftudy  the  paftions  and  defigns  of  the  great  men  of 
thofe  times,  which  were  productive  of  fuch  events  ; 
to  compare  the  paflions  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  prefent  times,  with  thofe  that  are  paft  ; 
to  carry  on  thofe  obfervations  to  future  times,  to 
mark  where  the  ftate  may  be  fhip-wrecked,  and  avoid 
thofe  dangers ;  to  obferve  what  may  aggrandize  her 
in  future  times,  and  take  meafures  to  fecure  that, 
before  her  cotemporaries  or  enemies  can  difcover  the 
danger,  or  prevent  the  effeCt. 

When  thefe  two,  the  merchant  and  the  minifter, 
are  thus  briefly  compared,  how  widely  different  are 
they;  in  reality  as  wide  almoft  as  eaft  from  weft; 
let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  then  in  thefe  notions,  that 
the  merchants  are,  or  can  be,  the  beft  judges  of  the 
philofophy  of  government,  or  the  intereft  of  a  ftate, 
nor  let  us  be  fo  unjuft  to  them  as  to  interpret  their  mo- 
deft  filence  to  a  proof  of  their  condemning  meafures 
fo  much  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation  in  general,  which 
they  cannot  but  approve  of.  On  the  contrary,  let 
us  more  juftly  think  that  their  filence  proceeds  from 
that  full  confidence  they  have,  and  all  of  us  ought  to 
maintain,  in  the  capacity  and  integrity  of  thofe  mi- 
nifters  who  conduct  the  wheels  of  government,  that 
they  can  judge  the  intereft  of  the  nation  and  follow 
it  more  fteaddy  than  we  can  direct,  or  even  wifh.  1 
efteem  the  merchants  as  the  moft  ufeful  body  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  nation  ;  at  the  fame  time  I  am  very  happy 
to  think  that  we  have  much  belter  and  abler  pilots  to 
conduct  the  ftate. 
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I  fliall,  in  the  laft  place,  take  notice  of  another 
motive  often  mentioned  with  more  appearance  of 
judgment,  and  it  is  thus ;  That  poffibly  all  our  con- 
q ueils  mull  be  relfored  to  Prance  :  it  depends  intirely 
uPon  the  fate  of  the  war  in  Germany,  the  fates  of 
Hanover,  and  the  king  of  Pruilia.  This  favours  a 
good  deal  more  of  modeffy,  and  in  fome  meafure 
may  be  true,  but  not  univerfally  fo.  As  it  appears 
a  little  dark,  let  us  bring  it  to  the  light  and  examine 
it.  We  are  Purely  under  the  ftrongeft  ties  to  protedt 
Hanover  that  can  poffibly  occur.  It  is  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  fo  good  a  king,  attacked  only  in  our 
quarrel,  they  have  made  a  noble  Hand  againfl  the 
power  of  France  for  three  years  pad,  and  acquired 
great  honour  to  themfelves  as  well  as  to  the  prince 
that  conducted  them.  But  they  have  been  as  pow¬ 
erfully  fupported  by  us  as  any  people  could  be,  with 
money,  pro'vifions,  forage,  artillery,  and  Britifh  aux¬ 
iliaries  :  and,  bleffed  be  God,  France  has  made  no 
impreflion  as  yet;  the  caufe  of  liberty  profpers  there. 
If  all  the  power  of  France  could  not  penetrate  into 
Hanover  thefe  three  campaigns  pail,  have  we  any  rea- 
fon  to  dread  flie  can  do  it  next  year,  when  her  ftrength 
is  declined,  and  our  capacity  of  fupporting  Hanover 
become  greater  ?  Will  France  have  plate  to  coin 
every  year  ?  Do  not  let  us  betray  too  vifibly  thofe 
dadardly  fentiments  that  have  no  real  foundation  :  that 
argument  can  only  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  wifh  it 
were  fo. 

And  as  for  the  king  of  Pruflia,  I  have  as  great 
efleem  for  him  as  any  man  fhould  have  :  he  has 
made  the  moff  glorious  Hand  againft  the  united  force 
of  the  greateff  empires  we  know  for  four  years  pafe, 
as  mull  make  him  the  theme  of  future  ages,  as  well 
as  the  prefent.  His  magnanimity,  joined  with  fuch 
ijuicknefs  in  judging,  and  luch  rapidity  in  executing, 
affords  refources  in  himfclf  that  cannot  be  fo  obvious 
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to  •  lefs  exalted  minds  :  his  victories  have  always 
been  obtained  with  far  inferior  numbers :  the  bravery 
and  difcipline  of  his  troops  no  way  abated,  and  the 
greatnefs  of  his  own  mind  remains  unfhaken  :  why 
then  may  not  the  fame  caufes,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  fame  Providence,  produce  the  fame  ef¬ 
fects,  while  we  fupply  him  with  the  fame  power  of 
money? 

Neverthelefs,  to  view  where  the  argument  points 
againft  us,  give  me  leave  to  fuppofe  that  the  em¬ 
pires  of  Germany  and  Ruffia  fhould  get  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  him,  wThich  heaven  avert.  Thefe  two  pow¬ 
ers  have  long  carried  on  a  war  againft  that  great 
prince,  from  caufes  neither  founded  in  reafon,  in¬ 
tereft,  or  policy,  but  from  the  mod  unruly  paflions: 
though  the  motives  may  be  low,  yet  they  muft  be 
more  head-ftrong  and  irrefiftable  than  when  they 
are  governed  by  reafon  or  intereft.  Can  we  then 
fuppofe  that  the  queen  of  Hungary,  after  file  has 
gained  fo  favourite  a  point,  will  all  at  once  abandon 
thefe  paflions  that  were  too  ftrong  to  be  controuled 
by  her  honour  and  her  intereft  both  ?  Will  our  ag- 
grandifing  France  be  a  ftronger  motive  to  her  than 
her  own  intereft  was  ?  on  the  contrary,  this  feeming 
union  betwixt  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria, 
muft  appear  to  the  reft  of  the  world  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  phrenzy,  or  an  alliance  betwixt  a  fox  and  a 
lamb.  Her  memory  muft  ftill  fuggeft  to  her,  that 
France  was  always  the  hereditary  foe  of  her  family, 
and  muft  continue  fo  :  thererore  our  ao-orandifing; 

„  O  O  O 

rrance  muft  be  obferved  by  her  with  a  jealous  eye 
and  unfatisfied  mind  :  and  can  never  be  a  motive  for 
her  to  reftore  the  king  of  Pruftia,  whofe  ruin  fire  has 
purfued,  almoft  to  her  own  deftrudtion,  in  oppofition 
to  her  intereft  and  honour.  Or  can  wre  furmife  to 
ourfelves  that  Ruftia  will  be  moved  to  corredl  thofe 
head-ftrong  pailions,  and  to  reftore  the  king  of  Pruf- 
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lia  irom  our  aggrandifing  France,  on  whom  fhe  has 
no  vifible  dependance.  For  my  part,  I  own  this  ar¬ 
gument  drawn  from  the  fituation  of  Germany  or  the 
king  of  Pruflia,  feems  both  dark  and  unconcluflve 
to  me:  I  make  no  lort  of  doubt  but  France  will 
join  with  you  at  any  time  you  pleafe  to  ruin  the 
houle  of  Auflria,  and  fee  you  with  pleafure  wafle  as 
much  blood  and  trealure  for  that  purpole  as  you  have 
done  in  former  times  to  fave  her. 

i  , 

But  if  Britain  looks  upon  herfelf  as  fet  apart  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  fhe  muff  at 
the  fame  time  look  upon  France  as  the  vulture  lying 
always  in  wait  to  devour  them  :  let  her  act  then 
with  that  fleadinefs  and  magnanimity  becoming  fo 
great  a  people  ;  Jet  her  confider,  that  while  fhe  re¬ 
tains  the  fuperiority  over  France,  now  put  in  her 
hands,  the  liberties  of  Europe  are  fecured  ;  a  few 
members  may  fuffer  fome  temporary  inconveniencies, 
but  they  may  be  comforted  that  the  duration  is  fhort, 
and  their  deliverance  at  hand,  while  Britain  holds 
the  reigns.  How  will  all  the  hates  of  Germany  in 
their  turns  blefs  that  headinefs  in  the  councils  of 
Great-Britain,  that  could  not  be  diverted  from  main¬ 
taining  and  ehahlifhing  her  fuperiority  over  France  ; 
the  only  thing  that  can  in  all  times  to  come  afford 
certain  relief  to  the  oppreffed.  Whereas,  if  file  is 
tempted  or  betrayed  to  give  up  this  long  wifhed-for 
fuperiority  (that  is  now  vifibly  in  her  hands)  for  any 
motives  whatever,  or  any  temporary  conveniencies 
to  Germany  ;  her  own  liberties,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Germany,  muff  ever  after  be  precarious  and  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  hecaufe  Britain  had  not  hrmnefs  to  hold  faff 
that  balance  fo  clearlv  put  in  her  hands.  Let  her 
now  act  with  fleadinefs  becoming  herfelf,  and  think 
for  her  own  good,  for  the  good  of  Germany,  as 

well  as  the  reft  of  the  world  :  almoft  everv  hate  in 

✓ 

Kurope  is  deeply  interelted  in  her  refolutions  upon 
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this  great  and  important  event  ;  but  if  Britain  fhould 
Hand  doubting  and  trembling  to  betray  and  give  up 
tbce  liberties  of  Europe  at  once,  by  reftoring  the  na¬ 
val  ftrength  and  wealth  of  France,  centered  in  the 
fugar  iflands,  for  any  momentary  or  imaginary  dif- 
treffes  whatever,  how  unlike  would  it  be,  to  that 
magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  the  Roman  people  wp 
fo  much  affect  to  imitate  and  equal  ;  who  could 
both  project  and  execute  the  ruin  and  deftrudlion  of 
Carthage  itfelf,  while  Hannibal  v/as  yet  thundering  fo 
nigh  the  gates  of  Rome  ? 

But  I  am  afraid  I  have  faid  too  much,  and  wan¬ 
dered  out  of  my  depth  from  honeft  motives  more 
than  from  inadvertency  ;  therefore  I  fhall  now  con¬ 
clude  with  refuming  what  I  think  is  proved,  that  the 
acquiring  more  territory  in  Europe,  or  the  continent 
of  America,  muff  certainly  be  fatal  to  us  :  that  the 
Weft-Indies  is  the  only  place  we  can  acquire  territory 
in,  to  any  fort  of  advantage  :  that  it  is  in  our  power 
to  do  it  eafily  at  this  jundlure:  that  fuch  acquifitions 
in  the  Weft-Indies  muft  raife  our  wealth  and  naval 
ftrength  above  France,  or  any  power  on  earth,  and 

much  above  what  it  is. 

* 

We  fee  ourfelves  bleffed  with  a  great  monarch  and 
an  able  miniftry,  with  a  brave  army  and  invincible 
fleets  ;  that  victory  has  already  put  in  our  hands  a 
curb  to  check  the  power  of  France,  and  maintain 
the  liberties  of  Europe  :  I  hope  we  {hall  not  throw 
it  away  tamely  or  with  timidity.  For  though  fome 
falfe  brethren,  fome  unnatural  children,  have  arifen 
amongft  us,  endeavouring  to  blaft  this  fair  harveft, 
and  miflead  us  into  error  and  ruin  :  yet  I  hope  their 
artifices  are  too  thin  to  darken  our  eyes,  and  the 
meafures  of  our  miniftry  too  fteady  to  be  fhaken 
or  mifted.  If  our  debt  fhould  be  augmenting:,  fo 
is  pur  trade  and  wealth  inc'rcaung  with  more  ra¬ 
pidity  $ 
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pidity  ;  our  abilities  to  carry  6n  the  war  rifing  daily* 
while  that  of  our  common  enemy  links  viably  to 
all  the  world,  below  even  the  power  of  defend¬ 
ing  any  of  her  colonies. — > — Where  can  we  hefi- 
tate  ? 


R.i  ffeterre, 
October  26 >  ij6o. 
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;tT^  |HS;  T  appears  to  me,  that  any  people  or  na- 
tion  muft  be  happy  in  themfclves,  and  re- 
fpe&able  to  their  neighbours,  in  propor- 
IhLjSRSj^  tion  to  their  numbers  and  the  induftry 
they  are  employed  in.  It  is  induftry  that  is  real 
wealth,  and  the  abounding  with  the  neceftaries  of 
life  makes  the  people  happy  at  home,  while  they 
enjoy  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  poftefting  what  their 
induftry  produces.  Induftry  can  never  be  univerlai 
in  any  country  where  liberty  and  property  are  not 
well  fecured  and  prote&ed,  as  no  man  will  be  in- 
duftrious  where  he  is  not  fure  of  enjoying  the  fruits 
and  profits  of  that  induftry  and  labour  ;  fo  that  li¬ 
berty  and  induftry  are  clofe  companions,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  go  hand  in  hand ;  induftry  then  is  real 
wealth,  not  gold  and  filver,  which  are  only  the  fha- 
dows  or  reprefentations  of  wealth  and  induftry. 
Gold  and  filver  can  never  be  retained  in  any  country 
after  induftry  is  gone,  no  more  than  you  can  retain 
the  fhadow  after"  the  fubftancc  is  removed.  Agri¬ 
culture 
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culture  at  firft  fpreads  or  diffufes  Induftry  more  uni- 
vcrlajjy  over  a  country  than  anything  elfe  can  do; 
tiie  more  that  country  improves  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  the  neceffiiries  of  life 
mult  become  the  cheaper,  and  the  more  materials 
attorded  for  trades  and  manufactures,  the.  more 
the(e_  laft  abound  the  greater  demand  you  have  for 
lnipping  and  commerce  to  carry  fuch  produdtions 
round  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  barter  them  for 

the  other  things  you  want  to  carry  home,  or  vend  to 
other  countries. 

Thus  you  raife  a  new  body  of  manufacturers,  and 
a  new  body  of  failors  and  merchants  5  it  is  from 
thofe  the  wealth,  ftrength,  and  grandeur  of  a  na¬ 
tion  arifes,  more  than  from  fuch  as  follow  the  ploug-h 
though  the  laft  are  the  firft  fprings  from  which 
the  others  are  moved.  If  a  nation  have  neither 
trades,  manufactures,  fhipping,  nor  commerce,  it 
can  never  be  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  thouo-h 
that  nation  fhould  underftand  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture  and  vegetation  better  than 
any  people  upon  earth  yet  does;  the  manufactures, 
fhippmg,  and  commerce  of  a  nation,  are  its  real 
Vvealth,  and  what  gives  it  nioft  weight  among  all 
its  neighbours  ;  if  that  fhipping  and  commerce  ik 
founded  and  fubfifts  principally  upon  the  producti¬ 
ons  of  that  country,  then  it  ftands  upon  the  moft 
folid  foundation,  but  if  it  depends  entirely  upon  other 
11  ^  fhc  carriers  for  other  people,  it  is 

then  more  precarious,  and  can  laft  only  until  thofe 
ftatcc  become  wile  enough,  or  populous  enough  to  be 
their  own  carriers. 

It  follows  furely  from  thefe  principles,  that  a  na¬ 
tion  can  never  be  too  attentive  to  agriculture,  either 
in  the  infancy  or  maturity  of  that  nation,  becaufe 

from 
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from  it  a  riles  plenty  of  the  necefiaries  of  life  at 
home;  to  maintain  numbers  of  people  induftrioufly 
employed  in  trades  and  manufactures,  while  thole 
v  afford  bufinefs  for  the  third  fet  merchants  and 
failors,  which  compleats  both  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  ftrength  of  a  ftate  ;  that  the  legislative  power 
can  never  be  too  attentive  in  promoting  fuch  in- 
duftry,  and  directing  it  to  its  proper  objeCts  by  well 
adjufted  laws  and  regulations  for  that  purpofe;  nor 
can  the  executive  power  be  too  circumipect  in  put¬ 
ting  thefe  laws  and  regulations  in  execution,  with 
the&  utmoff  care,  candour,  and  impartiality.  .Who 
then  can  agree  with  the  author  ol  a  late  pamphlet, 
intitled,  “  The  Intereft  of  Great-Britain  conSidered,” 
when  he  afferts  that  trades  and  manufactures,  with 
commerce,  the  natural  confecjuence  of  the  two,  are 
the  poverty  of  a  country  ?  Whether  he  means  that 
they  arife  from  the  poverty  of  a  country,  or  that 
they  are  themfelvcs  the  poverty  of  that  country, 
the"  affertion  is  equally  erroneous  ;  for  I  have  Ihewn 
before  that  they  muff  arife  from  plenty  of  rivers, 
and  plenty  of  people  induftrioufly  employed,  and  fe- 
cured  from  tyranny,  which  are  the  real  and  natural 
Springs  of  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  any  ftate,  the 
feeds  from  which  manufactures  and  commerce  fpring, 
and  therefore  they  are  the  greateft  wealth  and  ftrength 
of  a  nation. 

It  may  appear  furprifing  that  a  man  of  elo¬ 
quence,  learning,  and  education,  Should  allow  him- 
Self  to  deviate  into  Such  abfurdities  as  affert,  that 
trades,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  either  arife 
from  poverty,  or  are  themfelves  the  poverty  of  a 
ftate. 

•  %  .  .  .  r 

When  he  thinks  fo,  it  is  natural  enough  to  attempt 
the  perfuading  of  us  to  give  up  thofe  valuable  fugar 
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iflands  that  confume  fo  much  of  our  manufactures* 
and  employ  fo  much  of  our  (hipping,  I  cannot  fay 
he  is  inconfiftent  with  himielf,  as  he  fo  often  afterts 
of  the  author  of  the  Remarks.  But  I  may1  venture 
to  affirm,  that  he  is  in  this  very  inconfiftent  with 
common  fenfe,  and  the  common  maxims  of  policy 
and  government  of  this  and  the  preceding  ages 
of  the  world.  I  (hall  leave  this  fingular  author 
for  a  little,  and  make  a  few  general  obfervations 
upon  the  practice  of  eftablfthing  foreign  colonies. 

It  is  generally  allowed  at  all  hands,  and  afterted 
by  this  author  himfelf,  that  Great-Britain,  properly 
cultivated,  might  maintain  more  than  double  the 
number  of  people  it  contains  at  prefent  :  it  has 
been  alfo  the  opinion  of  many  great  men,  that  the 
fame  number  of  people  contracted  into  one  half  of 
the  bounds  of  Great-Britain  might  be  happier  and 
more  formidable  than  they  are  at  prefent,  as  there 
would  be  a  quicker  intercourfe  amongft  all  its  parts, 
and  their  united  force  more  eafily  and  quickly  ex¬ 
erted  ;  as  this  may  feem  a  ftrong  argument  againft 
colonizing  in  any  Ihape,  I  fhall  take  no  (hare  in  it, 
being  more  inclined  to  think  that  colonies  when  they 
are  eftablifhed  from  the  principles  of  reafon,  good 
policy,  and  experience,  may  be  very  beneficial  to  a 
ftate,  and  contribute  much  to  her  w’ealth,  dignity, 
and  influence  over  other  nations. 

To  fettle  colonies  in  new  countries,'  appears  to 
be  no  more  than  creating  of  a  new  people  to  trade 
with  the  mother-country,  under  all  the  difadvan- 
tages  to  them,  and  all  the  advantages  to  herfelf 
that  file  pleafes  to  impofe  upon  this  new  child  or 
vaftal.  It  would  naturally  occur  to  any  man,  that 
the  more  frugal  you  are  in  exporting  of  your  own 
people  to  this  new  colony  fo  much  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided 
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Vided  the  end  be  obtained,  a  few  of  the  mofi  ufe-* 
lefs  of  thofe  at  home,  with  the  addition  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  will  multiply  fafter  in  a  new  country  than  any 
where  elfe ;  but  then  the  colony  ought  to  be  at  a 
proper  diftance  for  the  encouragement  of  navigation 
and  failors,  it  ought  to  be  alfo  in  the  moft  diffe¬ 
rent  climates  and  foils  from  the  mother-country, 
that  its  demands  may  be  the  greater*  and  its  capa¬ 
city  of  rivalling  herein  any  of  her  productions  be¬ 
come  the  lefs  y  that  the  colony  produce  principally 
thole  things  which  the  mother  -  country  cannot, 
whereby  navigation  is  increafed  ;  but  above  all,  that 
the  colonies  be  proportioned  in  fome  fenfe  to  the 
mother-country,  that  the  head  may  be  able  to  ma¬ 
nage  all  its  members,  and  not  the  members  too 
powerful  for  the  head. 

•  If  this  mother-country  fhould  be  an  iiland,  and 
fenfible  that  the  greatelf  fhare  of  the  bleffmgs  fhe 
enjoys  are  owing  to  her  being  an  ifland,  difen- 
gaged  from  the  quarrels  of  the  continent,  then 
any  colonies  fhe  could  eftablifh  upon  any  large 
continent,  might  have  this  difadvantage  of  robbing 
her  in  a  great  meafure  of  her  natural  and  happy 
ifate  of  being  an  ifland,  and  engaging  her  in  con¬ 
tinental  quarrels,  if  the  colonies, fhe  were  to  efta- 
hlifh  in  this  continent  were  ten  times  larger  than 
the  mother-country,  in  the  fame  climates,  richer 
foils,  and  productive  of  every  individual  thing  the 
mother-country  can  yield,  reafon  and  experience 
would  both  call  aloud,  that  it  was  deffruclive,  that 
it  was  madnefs  and  folly,  unlefs  the  principal  view 
were  to  transfer  the  mother-country  there,  to  make 
the  new  colonies  the  miflrefs  of  the  world,  and  the 
poor  old  mother  made  her  flave. 

this  mother-country,  fuppofed  to  be  an 
hland,  had  in  her  offer  iflands  in  plenty  for  to  fettle 
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colonies,  fmall  iflands  would  reafonably  appear  to  be 
the  moft  ufeful  colonies,  they  could  be  protected  by 
her  fleets,  would  engage  her  in  no  continental  wars, 
are,  like  herfelf,  detached  from  the  reft  of  the  world; 
if  thefe  iflands  were  at  proper  diftances  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  fhipping  and  failors,  were  fituate  in 
climates  fo  oppofite  that  they  could  produce  nothing 
which  the  mother-country  does  ;  that  they  muft  be 
fed  and  clothed  from  the  mother-country,  and  fup- 
plicd  in  every  thing  from  thence  ;  that  from  their 
climate  they  muft  ever  be  dependant,  and  yet  pro¬ 
duce  the  moft  ufeful  articles  of  luxury  to  the  reft 
of  the  world,  which  never  can  grow  in  the  mother- 
country  ;  that  fome  of  thofe  produ&ions  were  both 
bulky  and  valuable,  and  fhould  require  the  more 
{hipping,  fuch  as  fugars,  cotton,  &c.  that  experience 
had  taught  and  demonftrated  to  her  the  value  .of 
fuch  iflands,  and  that  every  ftate  which  was  wife 
enough  to  eftablifh  colonies  in  thofe  iflands  grew 
wealthy  at  home,  and  potent  at  fea,  in  proportion 
to  the  territory  they  poflefted  there  ;  furely  in  that 
cafe  there  could  be  no  room  for  hefitating,  every 
found  head  and  honeft  heart  would  call  aloud  for 
thefe  ifland-colonies  preferable  to  any  thing  elfe. 

The  application  is  exceeding  obvious  to  Great- 
Britain  as  an  ifland,  with  her  colonies  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  and  the  iflands  in  the  .Weft- 
Indies.  If  thofe  prudent  and  political  maxims  in 
eftablifhing  colonies,  were  juft,  lolid,  and  true  fome 
years  a^o,  or  even  a  hundred  years  ago,  •  as  undoubt¬ 
edly  they  were  moftly  fo,  why  are  they  not  true 
now  ?  What  changes  has  happened  in  the  nature  of 
things  ?  What  revolutions  or  convulfions  has  the 
work!  undergone  of  late,  to  juftle  reafon  and  folly, 
wifdom  and  madnefs  into  their  oppofite  ftations  l  f 
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The  pamphlet  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  The  fil¬ 
tered  of  Great-Britain  confidered,  is  a  very  fingular 
one,  to  anfwer  it  fully  wbuld  be  too  tedious  for 
you  to  read  or  me  to  write,  I  fhall  however  glance 
at  its  maxims  and  conclufions  in  general  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  not  having  the  time  to  bedow  upon  it  that 
it  merits. 

i  \  • 

The  general  plan  of  it  is,  that  all  North-America 
in  our  pofletfion  mud  make  us  the  greated  people 
in  the  world,  no  people  to  controul  the  growth  of 
our  colonies,  they  will  extend  fo  far,  and  multiply 
fo  fad,  that  at  prefent  they  double  their  number  in 
lefs  than  twenty  years,  under  all  the  difadvantages 
of  turbulent  neighbours,  and  murderings,  and  fcalp- 
ings,  and  will  therefore  increafe  much  fader  when 
Canada  is  added ;  the  trade  we  fhall  enjoy  from  fuch 
a  large  and  wealthy  country  is  painted  out  fully ; 
its  inviting  foils,  its  rivers  and  lakes  for  navigation, 
the  flax,  hemp,  filk,  wool,  and  naval  ftores  it  can 
fend  home,  and  all  thefe  golden  profpedts  are  fet  off 
to  fuch  advantage,  as  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  fimile 
in  an  old  Lnglifh  love-fong,  where  the  honed  fin- 
cerity  and  fondnefs  of  a  young  unpractifed  Twain  in 
the  hands  of  a  gilded  or  painted  beauty,  well  trained 
in  female  arts,  is  reprefented  as  follows : 

Thus  in  the  fun  be-dropt  with  gold 
The  balking  adder  lies, 

The  fwain  admires  each  fhining  fold. 

Then  grafps  a  fnake  and  dies. 

*  f  • 

I  hope  we  fhall  be  wifer  than  grafp  this  gilded  fnake 
and  be  bit  to  death  :  will  people  confider  that  thofe 
fhining  advantages  North-America  has  beyond  any 
other  country  we  know,  is  the  very  thing  that  cre¬ 
ates  our  danger ;  what  ought  to  put  us  mod  upon  our 
guard,  he  fays,  they  double  their  numbers  in  lefs 
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than  twenty  years.  Now  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  own  colonies  and  all  Canada,  old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  were  juft  one  million, 
twenty  years  hence  they  are  two  millions,  in  forty 
years  four  millions,  in  fixty  years  eight  millions,  in 
eighty  years  fixteen  millions,  in  a  hundred  years,  juft 
one  century,  thirty-twTo  millions  ;  now  will  all  thofe 
people  look  on  idle  in  every  thing. but  hoeing  the 
ground,  as  we  make  the  negroes  do  here  in  Gua- 
daloupe,  while  they  have  the  fame  liberty  you  have 
in  England,  while  you  fee  every  week  in  your  news¬ 
papers  advertifements  of  high  premiums  offered  to 
the  fkilful  in  every  individual  trade  in  England,  to 
indenture  for  a  term  of  years  to  fome  part  of  North- 
America,  and  going  off  in  every  fhip,  this  does  not 
drain  us  of  any  ufcful  people,  he  fays,  nor  will  it 
ever  propagate  any  of  thofe  trades  or  manufactures 
in  America,  though  they  have  many  more  hands  to 
employ,  and  cheaper  living  :  can  any  reafonable  man 
give  ear  to  fuch  abfurd  notions  ? 

•  »  #  4  '  'A 

On  the  contrary,  every  fenfible  man  I  have  feen, 
who  has  made  any  halt  in  North- America  allures  me, 
that  the  woollen  manufactures  in  particular  have  come 
a  good  length  there  ;  that  every  other  trade  advances 
gradually  ;  that  the  hats  of  North- America  are  much 
finer  than  in  England,  and  when  one  or  two  are 
brought  over  to  England  they  give  near  double  the 
price  of  the  beft  of  their  own  ;  thofe  that  have  come 
from  Canada  affirm,  that  the  French  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures  there  are  very  confiderable  ;  can  any  man  fancy 
that  the  world  will  take  hi?  (ingle  aftertion  in  op- 
pofition  to  thefe  well-known  faCts,  founded  upon  the 
beft  authorities  ?  Manufactures  cannot  come  to  per¬ 
fection  in  a  year,  they  advance  in  proportion  as  the 
ft  ate  increafes  in  people.  Was  it  not  the  opinions 
of  all  thofe  that  wrote  upon  thefe  fubjeCfs  before  the 
war,  that  America  might  prove  of  fatal  confequence 

to 
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alfo  enlarged,  that  the  Weft-Indies  produced  all  the 
wealth,  and  America  only  a  part  ol  the  caufe  ? 
The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Poftlethwayt  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  firft  volume, 
published  anno  1751,  and  compiled  at  leaf!:  lome 
years  before,  when  the  controverfy  betwixt  America 
and  the  Weft-Indies  did  not  exift  with  that  warmnefs 
it  does  now,  fliews  many  of  thofe  dangers  from 
North- America,  and  the  fenfe  the  French  had  of 
the  value  of  thofe  fugar  iflands,  and  our  1  amends  or 
inattention  there,  the  dangerous  practices  of  the  North - 
Americans  ao-ainft  Great-Britain  are  too  well  known 

O 

already,  and  during  this  war  they  trade  with  all  the 
French,  Spanifh,  Dutch  and  Danifn  fettlements,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  trade  of  Great-Britain. 

But  fince  this  cannot  open  our  eyes,  will  they  not 
very  foon  go  greater  lengths  as  they  increafe  in  people  ? 
This  learned  author  does  not  fee  any  danger  from 
North-America  for  fome  centuries,  but  I  think  it  is 
fhewn  before,  that  one  century  makes  them  thirty- 
two  millions  of  people,  about  four  times  the  number 
in  Great-Britain,  then  every  body  will  agree  they 
may  be  dangerous  ;  but  granting  him  for  once  that 
it  may  be  three  centuries,  what  a  fchemer  is  this  for 
the  grandeur,  eftablifhment,  and  duration  of  a  ftate, 
which  he  calculates  to  come  to  an  end  in  two  or 
three  centuries  ;  lays  imaginary  fchemes  for  its  gran¬ 
deur  and  wealth  a  few  years,  but  fure  and  certain 
meafures  for  its  deftru&ion  and  ruin  in  two  or  three 
centuries,  and  that  deftru&ion  too  the  wrorks  of  its 
own  hands.  Thefe  are  very  new  and  very  refined 
notions  of  government  furely  ;  what  would  have  been 
our  ftate  now  had  our  predeceflors  fchemed  as  folidly 
for  us  ? 
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Let  us  then  defpife  his  gilded  pills  of  deftru&ion, 
and  follow  more  folid  meafures ;  let  us  hold  faft  by 
thofe  valuable  fugar  iflands  from  whence  the  wealth 
and  naval  ftrength  of  France  has  fprung  and  fub- 
iifted,  thofe  iflands  that  can  never  endanger  our  liberty, 
or  ruin  our  trade,  but  muft  always  remain  depen¬ 
dant,  and  continue  the  fruitful  fource  of  our  wealth 
and  naval  power.  In  that  cafe  our  wealth  and  gran¬ 
deur  may  fubfift  and  endure  as  long  as  the  inftability 
of  human  affairs  can  permit  any  ftate  to  flourilh. 

He  dwells  much  upon  the  expence  of  a  war  in 
America,  and  the  great  merit  of  preventing  the  like 
expence  for  the  future,  he  fees  furely  what  every 
other  man  fees,  that  the  French  have  ruined  their 
country  more  than  ever  they  did  at  any  time  in  fo 
fhort  a  period  by  their  ill-judged  war  in  America, 
where  the  advantages  of  circumftance  muft  always 
be  on  our  fide,  as  fuch  war  is  carried  on  moftly  by 
fea,  and  that  we  are  much  ftronger  on  the  continent 
of  America  than  they,  and  more  powerful  at  fea; 
fo  that  by  attempting  to  fupport  the  war  in  America, 
and  their  fchemes  in  that  country  from  Old  France 
by  fea,  their  marine  ftrength  was  weakened  and  loft, 
their  trade  followed,  and  their  wealth  from  the  Weft- 
Indies  being  ftopt,  bankruptcy  enfued.  Is  it  for  thefe 
reafons  he  repines  fo  much  at  the  expence  of  the  war 
in  America,  becaufe  it  has  funk  the  power,  ambition, 
and  naval  ftrength  of  France?  Thefe  authors  have 
told  us  France  will  never  be  at  peace  with  us, 
therefore  we  muft  exclude  them  from  North-America, 
the  place  in  the  world  where  we  muft  have  the 
greateft  advantages  over  them  in  war,  and  which 
the  prefer, t  times  have  fully  demonftrated.  Pray, 
whether  is  it  the  intereft  of  France,  or  the  intereft 
of  England,  he  has  at  heart  ? 
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The  French,  he  tells  us,  will  eafily  part  with  it : 
this  we  abfolutely  agree  in.  I  believe  they  will,  as 
they  fee  it  has  nigh  ruined  them,  they  will  eafily 
cart  with  what  has  been  deftruaive,  for  thole  fugar 
jflands  which  had  raifed  their  wealth  and  naval 
ftrength  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  it  had  arrived  at  before 
the  war,  they  will  eafily  part  with  it,  becaufe  they 
fee  how  it  can  be  produaive  of  the  ruin  of  Great- 
Britain  in  a  very  fhort  period,  more  clearly  than  I 
have  defcribed  in  thofe  brief  letters.  But  are  thefe 
the  folideft  reafons  for  us  to  aa  by?  What  is  the 
intereft  of  France  can  never  be  the  mtereft  of  Britain 
too  ;  for  us  to  follow  the  tracks  pointed  out  to  us  by 
France,  I  am  afraid  would  prove  the  certain 
of  deftruttion. 

This  author  I  am  now  glancing  at  has  given  us 
at  the  end  an  abftraa  of  the  exports  from  Lngland 
to  North-America,  and  the  Wqft-Indies  comparatively, 
and  at  different  periods,  to  prove  to  us  the  great  va¬ 
lue  of  North-America  above  the  Weft-Indies,  but  1 
think  it  has  a  very  contrary  effect  if  rightly  con- 
fidered;  the  firft  period  is  from  the  year  1744  to 
j 748,  a  period  of  war,  when  the  troops  and  fleets 
fent  to  North-America  far  exceeded  thofe  fent  to  the 
Weft-Indies;  and  yet  the  exports  to  the  fmall  fpots 
we  have  in  the  Weft-Indies  was  as  great  as  the  ex¬ 
ports  to  all  the  extenfive  and  populous  colonies  of 
North-America  to  a  trifle.  The  next  period  is  from 
1754  to  1758,  a  time  that  we  have  fuch  vaft  armies 
and  fleets  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  when 
all  the  colonies  are  in'  arms,  they  muft  have  more 
demands  from  Fngland  than  when  they  aic  induftn- 
oufly  cultivating  the  ground,  and  following  their  trades 

and  manufactures. - In  this  period  America  rifes 

far  above  the  Weft-Indies,  but  when  thefe  armies  and 
fleets  are  withdrawn,  America  will  return  to  what 

it  was.  T 
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Ts  it  not  from  this  very  plain  that  the  acquiring 

^re  o  ^  Ugf,  *^anc^s  would  make  the  exports  to 

the  rr  I3"?5  doi!bleT";hatIit  is  to  America,  and  double 
e  trade  from  the  Weft-Indies  to  America  at  the  fame 

time  ;  and  yet  all  thofe  iflands  far  from  the  extent 
o  territory  that  one  of  thofe  American  provinces 
contains,  with  this  difference,  that  thofe  illands  will 
increafe  ln  their  demands  from  the  mother-country, 
and  forever  remain  dependant;  but  thofe  of  America 
can  only  have  demands  from  the  mother-country  while 
in  their  infancy,  for  when  they  rife  to  maturity  they 
muft  rival  Britain  in  all  her  manufaddures,  as  they 
will  have  wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  raw-filk,  and 
■  on,  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  more  hands  to 
employ.  I  he  eafy  carriage  of  thefe  materials  by  lakes 
and  rivers  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  fea-ports,  fo  as  they  may  be  fbipped  for  England 
and  manufactured  there,  our  author  has  made  very 
pain  and  eafy;  but  the  fame  conveniency  arifes  to 
themlelves  for  carrying  thofe  materials  round  all  their 
manufacturing  towns  and  villages  where  they  can 
me  them,  unlefs  where  you  keep  troops  to  take  thefe 
things  from  them  by  force,  and  burn  their  looms: 
to  prevent  which  inconveniency  to  this  favourite 
country,  our  author  has  furely  hit  the  mold  effec¬ 
tual  method,  and  indeed  it  is  the  mafter-piece  of 
the  book,  viz.  *c  To  keep  no  troops  there,  but 
put  aims  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  let  them 
raife  troops  and  forts  as  they  think  proper.* 


iC 

iC 


He  feems  fully  fenlible  how  popular  the  cry  is 
of  faving  expence,  and  how  eafy  it  is  fwallowed 
without  any  examination  at  all.  When  we  are  nof- 
feiled  of  all  North-America,  fays  he,  “  We  fhaU 
have  no  expence  in  maintaining  garrifons  there, 
iorne  few,  however,  may  be  necellary  to  fecure 
*  goods  of  the  traders,  and  protedf  the  commerce 
Hi  calc  o*.  any  fudden  rnifundcrdanding  with  any 
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u  tribe  of  the  Indians  ;  but  thefe  forts  will  be  beft 
“  under  the  care  of  the  colonies  themfelves,  and  gar- 
rifoncd  by  their  provincial  forces  at  their  own°cx- 
pence  ;  their  own  in  ter  eft  will  induce  the  American 
<c  colonies  to  take  care  of  fuch  forts,  and  fee  the 
“  officers  do  their  duty  and  keep  their  corps  full,  &c.’9 
I  fli all  copy  no  more  of  it,  but  refer  you  to  the  13th 
and  14th  pages  of  the  book. 

Now  his  budget  is  opened,  leaft  America  fhouJd  not 
be  able  to  throw  off  her  dependance  upon  Britain  early 
enough  :  giving  them  the  power  of  railing  troops  and 
training  them  at  their  own  option,  without  any  con- 
troul  or  dependance  upon  Britain,  will  certainly  do 
the  bufinefs,  will  accomplifh  the  end  propofed  moft 
effectually ;  if  we  fhould  keep  any  troops  there  and 
garrifon  thefe  forts,  he  fhews  you  in  the  14th  page  it 
would  be  to  no  purpofe,  the  Britifh  are  fo  corrupt,  abo¬ 
minable  rafcals,  that  they  would  be  onlymilitary  monks 
and  exift  no  where  but  in  a  mufte-rroll  on  paper! 
This  afperfion  upon  our  country  and  army,  at  a  junc! 
ture  when  all  the  world  admires  them,  one  cannot 
read  without  the  greateft  refentment,  as  well  as  be 
alarmed  at  the  audacioufnefs  of  the  propofal,  under  all 
thedifguife  it  is  introduced. 

It  is  but  very  lately  that  the  Britifh  had  arms  put  in 
their  own  hands,  every  man  amongft  you  remembers 
that  the  military  bill  was  thrown  out,  by  a  o-reat  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  May,  1756,  after  full  de¬ 
bate,  and  at  a  juncture  when  we  were  fo  threatened 
with  an  invafion  from  France,  that  we  neceffarily 
brought  over,  14,000  foreign  troops  to  fupport  us 
againft  fuch  invafion ;  who  knows,  but  after  we  are 
enervated  by  a  few  years  peace,  that  bill  maybe  a^ain 
thrown  out,  and  England  remain  difarmed,  while^her 
extenfive  colonies  in  North-America  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  raffing  what  armies  they  pleafe  independant  of 

us. 
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us',  thefe  garrifons,  he  fays,  mu  ft  be  at  fuch  a  diftance 
up  the  country,  as  we  in  England  could  not  know  it 
they  exifted  any  where  but  in  a  mufter-roll  ;  we  can 
far  lefs  know  with  any  certainty  what  number  of  troops  * 
the  colonies  may  chufe  to  keep  there,  which  muft  ever 
be  a  fecret  from  us,  until  they  chufe  to  fhew  them  in 
their  military  capacity  :  if  thofe  North-Americans  fhall 
in  one  century  be  above  thirty  millions  of  people,  as 
we  have  Ihewn  from  this  author,  with  well-trained 
armies  of  their  own  ;  will  they  ftand  waiting  till  we 
fend  them  cloathing  from  England,  or  will  they  make 
for  themfelves,  where  they  have  better  materials  and 
cheaper  work  ?  What  manufactory,  or  what  branch  of 
trade,  are  they  not  capable  of  taking  from  us  ? 

Now  if  Canada  was  to  be  kept,  the  neceftity  of 
having  more  fugar  iilands  comes  with  double  force 
upon  us,  becaufe  the  difproportion  complained  of  be¬ 
twixt  our  poffeftions  in  North-America,  and  thofe  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  becomes  thereby  much  greater  in 
place  of  being  remedied  :  our  author  fhews  us  how 
fall  thefe  countries  will  multiply  in  people,  by  the  ac- 
ceftion  of  Canada.  The  few  fugar  iilands  we  have, 
exclufive  of  Guadaloupe,  are  not  able  to  ferve  the  con- 
fumption  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  by  10,000 
hotheads  a  year.  America  muft  confume  as  much 
as  ^Britain,  they  muft  have  it,  particularly  rum, 
they  cannot  fubfift  without  it.  Since  its  plain  we  can¬ 
not  fupply  them,  they  muft  take  thefe  things,  rum, 
fugar  and  mobiles,  from  the  French  ;  they  have  Ihewn 
us  even  in  the  prefent  war,  a  war  entirely  upon  their 
own  account,  that  they  chufe  to  trade  with  the  French 
fugar  iilands,  rather  than  with  ours,  and  neceftity  muft 
compel  them  more,  if  Canada  fhould  be  retained  by 
us,  without  the  fugar  iilands  at  the  fame  time  be  ac¬ 
quired.  The  French  fugar  iilands  of  St.  Domingo, 
Guadaloupe,  Mary  Gallante,  Martinico,  the  Gra¬ 
nada'  ,  Domini co  and  St.  Lucia,  in  which  two  laft 
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they  have  governors  at  this  hour,  tr.uft  all  of  them 
double  their  value,  by  the  great  confumption  from 
America.  I  have  already  fhewn  that  the  great  increafe 
of  the  wealth  and  naval  ftrength  of  France,  arofe 
from  thofe  fugar  iflands  ;  now  it  mud  be  doubled  in 
place  of  being  weakened  by  this  war,  and  Canada  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  Britifh,  become  more  inftrumental 
and  produaive  of  the  grandeur,  (hipping,  and  wealth 
of  France,  than  it  could  poffibly  have  been  while  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  !  rench  themfelves,  unlefs  we  ac¬ 
quire  the  fugar  iflands  at  the  fame  time;  thofe  Freneh 
fugar  iflands  will  take  nothing  from  thofe  Americans 
but  money  while  they  have  it,  mafts,  for  (hipping, 
hemp,  iron,  and  naval  ((ores,  or  furs  and  wool,  all  to 
fend*  home  to  France.  In  a  word,  every  fcheme  in 
this  treatife  of  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain  confidered, 
whatever  way  you  take  it,  has  a  diredb  tendency  to  the 
aggrandizing  of  F  ranee,  and  ruining  of  Great-Britain. 
a  ilior-t  view  of  his  maxims  follows. 

% 

.  Ue  fays,  page  23,  and  many  other  places,  that  our 
people  in  America  increafe  fo  faft  as  to  double  their 
number  in  lefs  than  20  years,  and  by  adding  Canada 
they  will  encreafe  much  fafter.  Page  37>  cc  That  I  enfil- 
vama  doubles  its  inhabitants  every  16  years,  he  tells 
us,  at  the  head  of  the  17th  page,  that,  “  The  bulk  of 
cc  the  inhabitants  of  North- America  are  landed  owners, 
whofe  lands  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  Great-Britain, 
“  only  by  the  want  of  an  equal  number  of  people.5’ 
It  has  been  (hewn,  that  in  one  century  they  exceed  30 
millions,  fourtimes  the  numberin  Britain,  then  their  lands 
are  better  than  ours  ;  at  the  end  of  the  fame  17th  page, 
he  fays,  “  Unprejudiced  men  well  know  that  all  the 
“  penal  and  prohibitory  laws  that  ever  were  thought 
<c  on,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  prevent  manufactures, 
in  a  country  whofe  inhabitants  furpafs  the  number 
ic  that  can  fubfift  by  the  hufbandry  of  it upwards 
of  30  millions  of  people  can  never  fubfift  upon  agricul¬ 
ture 
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t'lrc  only,  if  they  ha\te  not  more  confumption  for  their 
produce,  than  the  few  fugar  iflands  we  have  can  afford 
them,  therefore  manufadures  mu  ft  be  well  advanced, 
before  they  have  encreafed  to  30  millions  before  one 
century,  (as  in  fad  they  are  tolerably  advanced  already) 
add  to  this  the  lcheme  of  putting  arms  in  their  hands, 
page  13,  to  raife  what  forts  they  pleafe,  and  maintain 
&s  many  regular  troops  as  they  think  proper,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Britain,  and  then  you  have  a  clear,  fliort  view, 
of  the  fcheme  nc  would  perfuade  you  into,  and  what 
he  aims  at. 

He  does  not  feem  in  any  part  of  his  long  treatife  to 
difown  what  I  all  along  advance,  that  Canada  joined 
to  what  we  have  in  America  will  prove  our  deftrudion, 
•but  he  only  fhifts  it  off  to  a  greater  diftance,  it  muft 
take  fome  centuries,  he  fays;  now  I  think  from  his 
maxims  as  well  as  mine,  it  cannot  be  above  the  diftance 
of  a  century,  if  fo  much,  nay,  if  .  he  is  as  young  as  his 
fchemes  are  new  and  unfolid,  he  may  poftibly  live  to 
feel  the  completion  of  them  himfelf.  If  thofe  feparate 
ftates  or  colonies  in  North-America  fhould  never  unite, 
as  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove  they  never  can, 
(without  making  many  converts  I  believe)  our  danger 
is  much  the  fame  ;  for  if  in  feparate  ftates,  they  fhould 
ruin  our  trades,  manufactures  and  commerce,  fo  as  we 
have  no  vent  for  any  thing  in  America  or  the  Weft- 
Indies,  where  ftand  we?  France  is  both  at  hand,  and 
united  to  do  the  reft  of  the  bulinefs  chearfully,  effec¬ 
tually,  and,  I  believe,  might  prove  rather  the  worft 
mailers  of  the  two.  1  think  1  need  fay  no  more  to 
diferedit  this  political  guide  and  his  fchemes. 

(jive  me  only  leave  to  fuppofe  that  the  French,  a 
moft  political  people,  and  who  generally  gain  as  much 
in  the  negotiating  a  peace,  as  they  lofe  during  the  war, 
fenfible  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  in  England,  fhould 
procure  hirelings  to  publifh  their  fchemes  to  the  people 
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of  Briton,  and  take  every  popular  handle  to  delude  them 
into  error,  in  what  manner  would  luch  F  rench  miftio- 
naries  attack  us,  but  by  gilding  North-America  with 
poetical  fidlion  ;  to  inflame  the  popular,  but  falfe  am¬ 
bition  of  extent  of  territory,  lo  often  prejudicial,  in 
the  annals  of  hiftory,  that  as  we  have  found  iome  con- 
iiderable  advantages,  from  thoie  colonies  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  we  may  fancy  thole  advantages  will  flail  rife 
with  the  colonies  themfelves,  without  perceiving  the 
certain  ruin  that  follows  to  our  trade  and  manufactures 
from  fuch  growth  of  fo  extenfive  colonies  in  the  fame, 
and  finer  climates  ;  that  while  we  are  giddy  with  fuc- 
cefs,  if  we  could  be  fo  dazzled  with  thole  gilded  phan¬ 
toms  of  ambition  as  turn  our  eyes  from  the  lugar  iilands, 
and  leave  France  in  poffelfion  of  thole  treafures,  file 
would  again  raife  her  wealth  and  marine  force,  from 
that  quarter,  with  more  rapidity  than  ever  ;  while  we 
were  working  our  own  deftruction  in  America,  with¬ 
out  any  expences  to  them.  That  in  this  fcheme,  the 
proprietors  of  the  lugar  iilands  we  have,  might  probably 
be  drawn  in,  to  co-operate  fjom  the  danger  of  leften- 
hig  the  value  of  their  polTeflions  in  the  Weft-Indies  ; 
by  any  more  acquifitions  there,  without  duly  attending 
to  future  confequences,  as  immediate  advantages  often 
blind  mens  eyes  to  more  remote  dangers :  that  if  fo 
great  a  body  of  opulent  and  wealthy  people,  could  be 
gained  or  deceived,  their  influence  would  be  very  con- 
iiderable  in  the  councils  of  Great-Britain.  That  if 
we  could  be  yet  further  deluded  (by  the  plaufibfe  pre¬ 
text  of  faving  expence)  to  keep  no  troops  in  America, 
but  leave  the  colonies  the  power  of  what  troops  and 
forts  they  pleafe  to  raife  for  their  own  fecurity,  the  bu- 
finefs  would  foon  be  accomplifhed  ;  the  feeds  of  our 
definition  being  once  planted  and  fprung  in  lo  fer¬ 
tile  a  foil,  would  foon  ripen. 

Could  the  French  policy  and  ingenuity  lay  any 
fcheme  in  their  prefent  fituation  more  fubtle,  and,  at 
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the  fame  time  more  efledfual  tor  our  ruin,  though  it 
may  be  flow  in  its  operations,  yet  it  becomes  the  more 
certain  in  its  effect,  and  thus  all  our  fame  and  vic¬ 
tories  by  fea  and  land  turn  to  our  own  ruin,  for  want 
of  that  fleadinefs  in  ufing  fuccefs,  that  we  fhewed  in 
obtaining  it ;  we  fhall  then  fland  like  Hedlor  fliining 
in  the  arms  of  Achilles, 

A  blaze  of  glory  ere  we  fade  away. 

But  I  hope  for  better  things  while  it  is  yet  in  our 
power  to  make  the  choice,  that  we  fhall  follow  the 
lure  and  certain  paths  to  profperity,  and  leave  the  dan¬ 
gerous  and  dubious  flights  of  ambition  after  extent  of 
territory,  often  if  not  zlw^ys  deftrudiive. 

If  our  own  patriots  fhould  then  approach  us  with 
their  advice  and  count'd,  in  the  fame  manner  and 
flrain  that  a  French  hireling  mi flion ary  would  do  for 
our  ruin,  ought  we  not  to  take  the  alarm,  and  lift 
thofe  counfels  and  maxims  to  the  bottom,  before  we 
adopt  them  for  our  guides,  maxims,  and  fchemes,  as 
new  as  they  are  dangerous  ;  and  fupported  by  argu¬ 
ments  as  airy  and  imaginary,  as  the  fchemes  are  un- 
folid  and  dcftrudtive  ? 

I  have  already  taken  one  fimile  from  an  old  Englifh 
ballad,  and  find  myfelf  now  ffrongly  inclined  to  give 
you  another;  as  I  write  only  from  memory,  I  cannot 
diredt  you  where  to  find  it,  but  it  runs  thus ; 

So  to  fulfil  their  prince’s  ends, 

Some  miflion’d  devils  from  hell  afcends  ; 

'Their  budgets  with  corruptions  cramnTd, 

The  contributions  of  the  damn’d, 

Which  with  unfparing  hands  they  flrovv, 

Round  all  the  people  as  they  goe  : 

And  then  at  Belzebub’s  black  hall, 

Complain  their  budgets  were  too  fmall. 
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I  hope  the  prefent  French  mifiionaries  fii all  loon  have 
the  fame  reafon  to  complain,  that  their  budgets  were 
too  fmall  ;  that  Great-Britain  could  not  be  dazzled 
with  all  their  gilded  profpe&s  of  America.  ±  ney  had 
penetration  to  difcover  the  treachery  and  luin  tiat 
lurks  in  the  bowels  of  this  Trojan  horie  ;  that,  they 
were  fixt  and  determined  to  maintain  their  fuperiority 
over  France,  in  their  own  proper  marine  element ;  to 
crufh  the  wealth  and  naval  ifrength  of  h  ranee,  fo 
effentially  centered  and  rooted  in  thofe  fugar  iflands  ; 
to  leave  the  falfe  and  deftruftive  ambition  of  extent 
of  territory,  to  the  more  deluded  part  of  the  world 
with  whom  it  may  better  agree;  that  they  aie  fixt  to 
the  point  of  maintaining  the  liberties  of  Europe,  from 
the  reftlefs  ambition  of  France;  to  defend  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  preteffant  religion  every  where  ;  and  to  prevent 
the  faggots  of  an  inqmfition  from  ever  blazing  in  Mid- 
dlefex  ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  moft  benignly  difpofed, 
to  protect  all  her  Roman  catholic  fubje£ts  of  her  old, 
as  well  as  new7  dominions,  in  the  full  and  free  exercife 
of  their  religion,  and  to  blefs  them  with  all  the  pro- 
teftion,  liberty  and  freedom,  that  their  religion  will 
fuffer  them  to  enjoy. 

T  thought  I  had  done,  but  thefe  laff  lines  have  fug- 
gpffed  fome  thing,  which  juftice  calls  on  me  to  explain  : 
f  i  am  told  it  has  been  induftrioufly  fpread  in  England, 
t  that  the  French  inhabitants  of  this  lfland,  aicdiffatis- 
fied,  turbulent,  mutinous,  and  regardlefs  of  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
falfe  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  be  as  well  fatis- 
fied  with  their  circumftances,  with  the  liberties  they 
enjoy  both  civil  and  religious,  with  the  government 
they  are  under,  the  trade  and  advantages  they  pofiefs, 
as  any  people  on  earth  can  be,  under  the  uncc.t^m 
ftaie  they  are  in,  dubious  to  what  power  they  may 
belong;  that  they  have  maintained  and  adhered  to 
the  articles  of  capitulation  in  every  circumftance,  with 
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a  fleadmcfs  and  integrity  which  tnuft  do  honour  to 
tbemleJves,  and  to  any  hate  they  may  belong  to;  if  there 
has  been  any  deviation  at  all,  I  can  venture  to  fay  it 
has  been  among  the  loweft  dregs  of  the  people,  with 
whom  I  have  no  intercourfe,  and  poffibly  may  never 
be  rightly  informed  of  what  paffes  there  ;  I  can  alfo 
affirm,  that  there  is  lefs  unfair  trade  carried  on  here  now 
at  this  juncture,  and  for  fome  months  part,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  king’s  dominions* 

I  am,  tec. 
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LETTER  V. 


SIR,  ’ 

OU  feem  to  infinuatc  in  your  letter  that 
Y  )§(  fome  people  in  London  think  I  write  par- 
tially  in  favour  of  Guadaloupe,  I  am  very 
well  pLafed  to  know  the  fentiments  of  every 
man  upon  that  fubjedt,  but  might  not  I  have  fome  rea- 
fon  to  fay  they  judge  partially  againft  that  place  with¬ 
out  knowing  any  thing  about  it,  that  they  are  fo  far 
prejudiced  againfl  it  as  not  to  allow  themfelves  to  take 
any  juft  information  upon  the  fubjedl  ;  people  unpre¬ 
judiced  are  fond  of  being  rightly  informed,  but  the 
prejudiced  are  hurt  and  vexed  with  every  truth  which 
gives  a  blow  to  their  prejudices  ;  for  it  is  the  value 
of  Guadaloupe,  not  its  infignificancy,  that  has  railed 
fuch  oppofition  to  it  ;  the  value,  wealth  and  produce 
of  Guadaloupe  is  dreaded  by  the  reft  of  our  iflands 
as  a  rival  to  their  private  fortunes  in  the  other  iflands, 
and  they  are  a  powerful  party  in  England. 

But  the  more  the  other  iflands  ftruggle  againft  it, 
the  more  reafon  we  have  to  keep  it,  becau  e  their  pri¬ 
vate  apprehenflons  can  only  proceed  from  the  great 
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quantity  of  fugar,  rum,  cotton,  coffee,  that  it 
can  produce  more  than  the  other  iflands  we  have 
can  do.  If  it  was  a  thing  of  infignificancy  they 
would  entertain  no  apprehenfions  about  it.  I  am  very 
fenfible  what  contemptible  notions  they  had  of  Gua- 
daloupe  when  I  left  England,  and  what  pains  was 
taken  by  fome  people  to  nourilh  thofe  prejudices, 
and  tnind  the  eyes  of  the  nation  from  difcovenng 
its  value.  1  herefore  I  have  been  at  the  more  pains 
to  difcover  the  truth  to  my  country,  and  to  reprefent 
thirfgs  to  them  as  they  really  are.  I  make  no  doubt 
fuch  truths  may  furprize  people  at  firft,  as  they  are 
fo  different  from  what  they  were  taught  with  fo  much 
pains  to  believe. 

I  affirm  that  Guadaloupe,  including  Grand-terre, 
which  we  always  look  upon  as  one  illand,  being  only 
divided  by  a  fmall  canal  of  falt-wrater,  is  of  much 
larger  extent  than  Martinico,  and  productive  of  more 
fugar  ;  that  there  is  as  much  good  land,  free  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  Guadaloupe,  as  the  whole  extent  of  Mar- 
tinico,  mountains  and  all  included.  That  Marie- 
Gallante  is  very  near  the  extent  of  Antigua  to  a 
trifle,  without  a  Angle  mountain  in  it ;  there  is  very 
few  fugar  plantations  in  Marie-Gallante  as  yet,  but 
it  is  very  capable  of  producing  fugar,  and  at  prefent 
yields  the  heft  coffee  and  cotton  of  any  of  our  iflands, 
nor  would  it  be  believed  that  this  ifland  has  fent 
home  many  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee  and  cotton 
to  Britain  fince  it  wras  in  our  poffeflion,  a  fa£t 
that  can  be  proved  and  afcertained  in  England  without 
coming  here  for  proofs,  which,  it  feems  from  preju^ 
dices  at  home,  are  difregarded. 

I  alfo  affirm  that  this  ifland  could,  in  a  few  years, 
ferve  all  Britain  and  Ireland  with  cinnamon,  much 
cheaper  than  the  Dutch  do  at  prefent ;  and  very 
fo  on  after  a  ftifljciency  to  export  to  other  countries, 
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Are  thefe  things  of  no  confequence  to  Britain?  Does 
fhe  chufe  rather  to  be  1'uppJied  with  thefe  expenfive 
articles  of  fugar  and  cinnamon  from  the  French  and  their 
Dutch  friends,  than  to  have  them  of  her  own  ?  Sure 
the  whole  fyftem  of  Britifli  policy  and  intereft  muff 
be  totally  changed  fince  I  left  England,  if  this  be  ef- 
teemed  partiality.  I  have  alfo  aflerted,  that  Guada- 
loupe  and  its  dependencies,  in  a  few  years  after  beino; 
annexed  to  Britain,  will  yield  150,000  hogfheads  of 
higar  annually.  I  adhere  to  that  ftill,  and  yhen  I 
fay  fo,  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  truth.  The  people 
here  from  Antigua  and  other  iflands,  who  are  efteemed 
the  bed  judges  of  iuch  productions,  are  moftly  of  opinion 
that  I  might  have  afferted  a  good  deal  more,  and 
though  I  do  not  differ  much  from  them  in  opinion, 

I  choofed  not  to  go  to  the  highefl  efiimates,  but  to 
be  upon  the  moderate  fide ;  yet  if  it  produce  one 
hundred  thoufand  hogfheads,  its  more  than  all  the 
other  iflands  we  have  can  produce,  nor  can  they  fend 
home  lo  much  cotton,  coffee,  and  cinnamon. 

The  exports  of  this  ifland  to  Britain  and  America 
has  been  as  great  as  any  ifland  Britain  has  ;  and  if 
it  is  confidered  that  it  was  fo  wafted  by  a  fiege  or 
war  in  its  bowels  for  near  four  months,  the  burnings 
of  plantations,  houfes,  and  fugar-works  that  could 
not  be  prevented  in  fo  long  a  war,  the  negroes  that 
were  made  free,  thefe  taken  and  deferted,  the  deftrue- 
tions  committed  by  the  privateers  round  fo  extenlive  a 
coaff,  with  four  month’s  attention,  that  neither  maf- 
ters  nor  negroes  could  attend  any  plantation,  it  ap¬ 
pears  rather  furprifing  that  this  ifland  could  fend  home 
lialf  fo  much  as  it  has  done  fo  recently  after  fuch  ca¬ 
lamity  and  deftru&ion.  Every  man  that  knows  any 
tiling  of  a  iugar-piantation  muff  be  fenfible  how  long 
n  will  be  of  iccovering  after  luch  misfortunes  :  this 
teems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  what  I  fay  of  the  value 
of  Guadaloupc,  rather  than  any  proof  of  the  contrary. 
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I  am  at  the  fame  time  of  opinion  that  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  Britifh  manufadlures  will  be  greatly  in- 
creafed  from  this  ifiand,  and  in  a  few  years  double 
what  it  is  now,  thus  far  I  affirm  from  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  place,  and  what  I  have  carefully  attended 
to  for  about  a  year  pail.  Fins  fhort  bate  or  account 
of  Guadaloupe  I  give  as  juft  and  true,  conform  to 
the  beft  of  my  judgment,  and  I  muft  know  more  of 
it  now  than  thofe  who  were  never  here  at  all,  or  gave 
the  leaft  attention  that  way,  even  the  people  of  An¬ 
tigua,  who  lay  fo  nigh  this  place,  and  frequently  at 
BafTaterre,  have  often  allured  me  that  they  were  almoft 
as  ignorant  of  the  value  of  Guadaloupe  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  were,  and  thofe  of  Jamaica  know 
much  lefs  of  it.  Now  which  of  our  accounts  are 
to  be  moft  credited,  I  upon  the  place,  attentively  obferv- 
ing  every  circumftance  I  mention,  daily  converfing 
wfth  the  people  of  moft  knowledge  in  thofe  branches 
of  trade,  and  long  trained  to  it  in  our  own  iflands,  or 
thofe  gentlemen  who  were  never  fo  near  this  place 
as  Antigua,  thofe  who  a  eft  from  prejudice  and  interefted 
views,  jealous  of  their  private  fortunes  in  the  other 
iflands  from  the  riches  of  Guadaloupe. 

I  {hall  fay  no  more  of  the  value  of  this  ifland  and 
its  dependencies.  If  people  at  home  will  not  open 
then  eyes  it  is  their  own  faults  not  mine,  but  I  may 
be  indulged  to  aflert,  that  fome  years  ago  it  was  uni- 
verfally  allowed  that  our  deficiency  of  territory  in  the 
Weft-Indies  was  what  limited  and  confined  our  trade 
moft  of  any  thing.  Every  man  who  wrote  on  the 
fubieft  (bowed  us  "hod  deficient  we  were  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  how  precarious  our  fettiements  there  flood,  how 
powerful  the  French  were  in  thofe  iflands,  how  much 
it  had  railed  their  naval  fticngth  and  trade  fince  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  our  colonics  in  North-Amenca 
might  prove  dangerous  to  us,  it  our  territory  m  the 

Weft-Indies  were  not  enlarged,  and  more  carefully  at¬ 
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tended  to,  as  there  our  deficiency  was  mod:  fenfibly 
felt.  If  thefe  things  were  as  true  as  they  were  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged,  furely  it  follows,  that  the  firft 
acquifitions  we  make  ought  to  be  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  we  were  moft  weak  or  deficient,  if  the  intereft 
of  Great-Britain  is  to  be  confidered  or  made  the  rule. 
That  the  fupplying  the  Weft-Indies  properly  with 
negroes  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  was  what  had  con¬ 
tributed  fo  much  to  the  rapid  progrefs  the  French 
made  in  the  Weft-Indies,  amongft  thefe  valuable 
ifiands,  and  the  attention  they  gave  principally  to 
that  quarter.  Nov/  let  us  look  to  the  fenfe  our  own 
miniftry  underftood  thofe  things  in,  how  they  con¬ 
fidered  the  intereft  of  the  nation. 

I  am  pretty  confident  I  fhall  efcape  the  cenfure  of 
partiality  in  what  immediately  follows.  That  the 
prefent  miniftry  who  have  conducted  the  war  hitherto 
are  the  beft  the  nation  ever  was  bleft  with  in  the 
annals  of  hiftory,  fo  far  as  they  can  be  looked  into 
with  any  certainty,  they  have  judged  of  the  intereft 
of  the  nation  upon  the  moft  folid  principles,  and  dii- 
tinguifhed  where  her  natural  ftrength  lay,  and  how  to 
ufe  it  moft  for  her  advantage ;  no  interefted  or  private 
views  have  influenced  their  meafures,  no  fcramble  for 
lucrative  pofts  or  employments  has  either  divided  them 
or  diverted  their  fteadinefs  from  the  true  intereft  of  the 
nation;  no  man  fo  powerful  as  to  be  protected  if  he 
was  either  negligent  or  remifs  in  his  duty,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  lowcft,  infomuch  that  envy  and  detrac¬ 
tion  are  filent,  and  parties  and  factions  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  if  not  fully  reconciled.  How  has  this  mi¬ 
niftry  looked  upon  America  and  the  Weft-Indies?  In 
what  light  have  they  confidered  them  ?  When  the 
war  firft  kindled  in  America  and  no  where  elfe,  (though 
it  foon  broke  out  in  Germany,)  they  fupported  Ame¬ 
rica  powerfully,  as  they  knew  we  were  llronger  there 
naturally  than  France  was  ;  that  France  endeavouring 
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to  fupply  that  deficiency  by  fea  from  Old  France 
would  weaken  thenvfelves,  and  expol'e  their  fleets  to* 
ours  ;  therefore  our  lea  armaments  were  more  than 
ever  attended  to  ;  as  our  greateft:  flrength  lay  there, 
and  that  the  expence  of  fitch  armaments  is  lefs  felt 
by  tlie  nation  than  any  other.  America  was  then  all 
ttlc  theme  of  the  people,  and  the  W eft-indies  never 
mentioned,  but  our  watchful  miniftry  caft  their  eyes 
upon  the  Weft-Indies  as  well  as  to  America  and  Ger¬ 
many.  They  fent  fleets  to  the  coafts  of  Africa  early,  and 
the  fir  ft  conquifts  were  there.  As  the  French  Weft- 
indies  had  mcieafcd  fo  faft  by  their  eafy  fupplying 
them  with  negroes  from  that  quarter  of  the  world*- 
thus  the  flrft  effectual  foundation  was  early  laid  for 
fubfequent  ftrmftures  in  the  Weft-Indies.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this  Cape-Briton  was  taken,  which  difabled  the 
French  from  fending  any  fuccours  to  North-America,. 
but  at  the  greateft  expence  and  rifque.  Our  miniftry 
fent  expeditions  of  men  and  fhips  to  the  coafts  of 
France,  which  obliged  the  French  to  keep  many  of 
their  troops  at  home  to  guard  thefe  coafts,  fuch  troops 
might  otherv/ife  have  caft  the  balance  in  Germany, 
and  no  meafure  appears  to  have  been  better  judged  : 
When  the  feafon  was  over  for  fuch  attempts  upon 
France,  then  the  expedition  to  the  Weft-Indies  fet 
out,  unexpected  by  every  body,  entirely  owing  to  the 
penetration  of  the  miniftry  themfelves.  There  a  con- 
queft  was  gained  by  fix  regiments  only,  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  ever  Britain  had  made  for  fome  centuries  paft, 
and  the  French  received  the  fevereft  blow.  How  in- 
fenfibly  it  was  received  at  home,  and  from  what  caufes, 
I  have  hinted  in  one  of  thefe  letters. 

But  this  conduct  of  fo  great  and  able  a  miniftry 
made  me  turn  my  thoughts  towards  the  Weft-Indies, 
and,  from  a  little  reflection,  I  difeovered  all  thofe  ad¬ 
vantages  arifing  from  fuch  incrcafe  of  territory  there, 
as  I  have  defcribed  to  you  in  the  courfc  of  thofe  letters,, 
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2nd  which  furely  had  influenced  our  miniftiy  in  thofe 
fteps  they  had  fo  early  taken  to  pave  their  way  there, 
when  the  reft  of  the  world,  nor  our  countrymen  at 
home,  were  either  talking  or  thinking  of  it,  but 
amufing  themfelves  with  more  empty  ftiadows.  In  the 
year  1759,  the  affairs  of  Germany  feemed  to  require 
more  aftiftance,  our  miniftry  prudently  and  wifely  gave 
it,  for  if  thofe  affairs  had  gone  wrong  in  Germany, 
it  mio-ht  have  eiven  our  other  victories  over  France  in 
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Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  a  very  different  turn  from 
what  they  will  have  now,  by  fuch  prudent  fupply  to 
Germany.  The  French  at  that  period,  to  prevent  our 
fupporting  Germany,  made  the  moft  lively  appear¬ 
ance  of  invading:  Britain  with  their  new  invented 

CD 

fcheme  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  they  added  with 
more  vivacity  than  any  of  their  former  invading  fchemes. 
But  our  miniftry  were  not  at  all  frightned  by  thofe 
dreams,  they  fupported  Germany  ;  they  blocked  up  all 
the  ports  of  France  in  the  channel,  and  kept  a  fuf- 
ficient  guard  over  Toulon  ;  at  the  fame  time  brought 
the  militia,  our  natural  and  conftitutional  ftrength,  to 
a  moft  refpedtful  and  lalutary  ftate  and  fituation.  But 
in  thefe  circumftances.it  was  impofiible  to  think  they 
could  fpare  troops  from  Britain  fufficient  for  the 
Weft-Indies.  The  war  in  America  had  lingered  a 
little  ;  General  Amherft  was  not  able  to  get  up  to 
Montreal  before  the  feafon  was  gone,  and  General 
Wolf  found  Quebec  fo  ftrongly  covered  by  fo  pow¬ 
erful  an  army,  that  the  taking  of  it  at  that  jundlure 
was  next  to  a  miracle  ;  yet  it  was  done,  and  that 
General  greatly  fell  in  the  attempt,  but  will  ever 
be  remembered  with  honour.  The  conqueft  of  that 
place  then  was  both  late  and  unexpected,  fo  that  no 
troops  could  poffibly  come  from  America  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  that  feafon,  while  Montreal  was  Hill  in  the 
French  hands,  and  their  ftrength  there  not  con¬ 
temptible. 
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But  now  that  the  war  in  America  is  finifhed.; 
that  the  French  can  no  longer  make  head  there ;  that 
a  great  part  of  the  troops  in  America  can  be  brought 
home,  we  fhall  foon  fee  if  our  great  and  able  miniftry 
have  relinquifhed  the  Weft-Indies,  or  continue  in  the 
Sentiments  they  fo  early  difcovered  of  the  importance 
of  thofe  iflands  both  to  Britain  and  France ;  by  pufh- 
ing  the  war  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  reduce  the 
r  1  ench  fugar  iflands,  and  thofe  efteemed  neutral,  where 
the  French  have  governors,  fuch  as  St.  Lucia  and 
Dominico.  Now  only  is  the  time  that  we  could 
expecft  fuch  an  expedition  from  fo  circumfped  a  minif- 
try  ;  for  troops  from  England  as  they  could  not  be 
Spared  from  duty  nearer  home,  fo  they  would  have 
been  more  expenftve  to  the  nation  than  the  troops 
*iom  America  in  their  return  home  j  thofe  troops  can 
compleat  the  conqueft  of  thefe  valuable  iflands  with 
the  leaft  expence  to  the  nation,  and  are  more  fea- 
foned  for  the  climate  than  thofe  from  England  could 
poftibly  be  5  the  fame  expence  of  fhipping  and  victual¬ 
ing  that  could  bring  thefe  troops  home  to  England 
will  bring  them  here,  fo  that  it  is  not  half  the  ex¬ 
pence  in  money,  nor  probably  half  the  expence  of 
Jives. 


I  would  not  have  people  influenced  by  thefe  unfolid 
conjectures,  that  cur  miniftry  look  upon  Canada  as  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  be  annexed  to  Great- 
Britain,  becaufe  they  pufhed  the  reduction  of  it  with 
So  much  vigour,  as  thofe  meafures  might  more  pro¬ 
bably  proceed  from  its  being  the  moft  prudent  and 
effectual  ftep  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  that  had 
broke  out  firft  there,  and  raged  with  moft  fury.  To 
difable  France  from  making  any  demands  which  we 
might  think  contrary  to  our  rights  and  interefts  in  that 
country.  But  after  fo  many  troops  had  been  fent 
there,  not  without  great  expence,  it  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  extremely  abfurd  to  have  withdrawn  thofe  troops 
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for  any  caufe  whatever,  until  the  end  was  accorr^ 
plifhed  for  which  they  were  fent  to  that  country, 
while  the  French  were  able  to  make  any  opposition. 

..  \  . 

If  any  of  thofe  well-judged  expeditions  againft  the 
coafts  of  France  had  taken  Rochfort  and  Breft,  every 
man  fees  cf  what  confequence  it  would  have  been, 
in  disabling  the  French  fleets  from  difturbing  out- 
country  or  trade,  and  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the 
war;  but  would  it  from  thence  follow  that  o.ur 
miniftry  judged  it  moft  for  our  intcreft  to  keep  thefe 
two  places  Rochfort  and  Breft  after  a  peace.  It  is 
juft  fo  in  the  other  cafe,  and  the  retaining  all  Canada, 
as  pointed  out  by  fome  writers,  may  appear  as  ab- 
furd  to  our  miniftry,  and  as  dangerous  as  the  keeping 
of  Breft  in  the  other  cafe  ;  and  no  unfteadinefs  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  meafures  from  taking  it  one  year,  and 
reftoring  as  much  of  it  at  a  peace  as  the  French  have 
any  juft  title  to,  and  confident  with  our  own  Safety  there. 
It  is  a  much  more  reafonable  conjedlure  to  think  that 
fo  great  and  able  a  miniftry,  had  early,  and  have  ftjll 
their  eyes  upon  the  Weft-Indies,  from  the  early  at¬ 
tempts  upon  Africa,  the  place  fo  necefiary  for  Ap¬ 
plying  the  Weft-Indies  with  negroes;  and  then 
acquiring  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  Guadaloupe,  where  the  war  had  not  kindled 
at  all. 

0 

I  make  no  doubt  it  was  from  thefe  obfervations  that 
the  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  the  letter  to  two 
great  men  firft  wet  his  pen  in  that  caufe,  to  try  if 
he  could  blind  the  miniftry,  or  miflead  the  nation, 
to  divert  the  edge  of  the  war  from  thofe  valuable 
fugar  iflands,  where  France  was  fo  fenfibly  hurt,  and 
fo  unable  to  defend.  All  the  nation,  I  believe,  were 
generally  well  fatished  with  the  miniftry,  that  they 
underftood  the  true  intereft  of  Britain,  and  would 
follow  it  fteadily  and  difmtereftediy,  when  this  great 
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dictator  alTtimed  the  office  at  his  own  hand*  and  gave 

J  O 

our  miniftry  their  inftrudtions  with  a  haughtinefs  very 
unbecoming,  and  very  unfuitable  to  the  efteem  and 
confidence  they  had  fo  juftly  acquired  from  all  men  of 
worth.  As  there  was  no  vifible  caufe  for  interpofmg 
with  thefe  inftrucfions,  at  that  time  while  the  miniftry 
were  fo  fuccefsful  in  thefe  moft  falutary  meafures  ;  no¬ 
thing  but  the  dread  of  pufliing  the  war  in  the  Weft- 
Indian  iflands,  which  was  fo  much  the  intereft  of  the 
nation,  and  might  be  accomplifhed  with  the  fmalleft 
force,  could  poffibly  influence  any  man  to  produce  to 
the  world  fuch  a  fpirited  piece  of  delufion,  nor  could 
men’s  eyes  be  long  blinded  by  the  afluming  the  fandfion 
of  a  very  great  man  for  the  father  of  that  piece,  the 
the  true  father,  and  his  weighty  motives  were  foon  dif- 
covered.  Canada  and  Guadaloupe  were  not  the  real 
parties  in  difpute  ;  it  is  Great-Britain  and  the  fugar 
iflands  fhe  has,  thofe  interefts  jar  in  this  point,  and  we 
can  eafily  judge  with  which  party  the  author  has  en- 
lifted  himfelf. 

Now  allow  me  to  make  fome  more  obfervations,  and 
draw  a  few  conclufions  from  them.  Firft,  that  if  we 
have  not  a  fufficiency  of  fugar  illands  to  ferve  Great- 
Britain  and  America  in  fugar  and  rum,  which  I  may 
call  the  neceffaries  of  life,  as  no  family  in  England 
can  want  fugar  twice  a  day,  and  few  in  the  north  parts 
of  America,  can  want  rum  as  often  ;  we  ought  there¬ 
fore,  if  poffible,  to  acquire  more  of  the  fugar  iflands, 
at  leaft  as  much  as  to  fupply  ourfelves  ;  though  we 
lhould  freely  give  up  all  the  foreign  markets  to  France, 
a  thing  very  oppofite  to  the  intereft  of  Britain,  as  no 
man  will  difown  that  it  were  much  for  our  advantage, 
to  have  more  of  the  fugar  trade,  and  allow  the  French 
as  little  as  we  can,  fince  it  is  fo  plain  that  the  French 
naval  ftrength  has  in  a  great  meafure  arifen  from  that 
trade. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  that  the  Weft-Indian  iflands  we  have, 
fmall  as  they  are,  conlume  as  much  if  not  more  of  the 
produce  of  Gre‘at- Britain,  than  the  American  colonies 
do  3  therefore  if  the  Well-Indies  were  doubled  at  this 
juncture,  fo  would  the  exports  from  England  be 
doubled  ;  and  the  whole  trade  betwixt  Britain  and  the 
Weft-Indies,  alfo  the  trade  betwixt  the  Weft-Indies 
and  America;  the  Weft-Indies  would  demand  double 
from  America  they  now  do,  and  America  be  thereby 
enabled  to  increafe  her  demands  from  England.  Thus 
England  and  America  profit  confiderably  by  acquiring 
territories  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but  no  acquifition  of 
territory  in  America,  can  have  that  effedl  upon  our 
Weft-India  iflands,  or  raife  their  value. 

% 

Thirdly,  France  draws  almoft  all  her  wealth  from 
the  Weft-Indies,  fo  may  we;  the  acquiring  neutral 
iflands  may  in  feme  fenfe  remedy  our  deficiency,  but 
not  totally,  as  thefe  are  but  few,  and  may  be  many 
years  in  peopleing ;  whereas  the  trench  iflands  are 
pretty  well  peopled  already.  If  you  leave  the  French 
in  pofleflion  of  all  the  iflands  they  have  now  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  they  muft  ftill  remain  too  ftrong  for  us, 
and  raife  their  naval  ftrength  with  more  rapidity  from 
that  quarter  after  the  peace.  The  French  iflands 
being  taken  from  them  remedies  our  deficiency,  and 
alfo  deminifhes  their  ftrength,  it  ferves  both  ends. 
You  can  never  humble  the  trade  and  naval  ftrength  of 
France  but  by  taking  their  lugar  iflands  from  them, 
prune  thofe  luxuriant  branches  that  carry  the  faireft 
and  ricneft  fruits  of  France,  then  you  accomplifh  the 
end  propofed. 

The  fugar  iflands  muft  always  be  dependant,  but 
America  as  ftie  riles  to  maturity,  may  endanger  our 
trade  and  liberty  both.  It  muft  be  abfurd  to  lay  or 
think,  that  when  America  exceeds  us  in  numbers  of 
people,  that  (he  will  nevertheless  continue  dependant, 
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becaufe  independancy  is  grafped  at  by  all  mankind  fince 
their  firft  creation  :  how  impatient  are  all  the  children 
in  England,  as  they  advance  in  years,  to  be  indepen¬ 
dant  of  their  natural  and  fond  parents  ;  does  not  the 
common  converfation  of  all  companies  in  North- Ame¬ 
rica  run  upon  that  fubjeCl ;  when  they  can  arive  at  in¬ 
dependancy,  they  wait  for  it,  and  expe&  it  with  as 
much  impatience,  as  a  girl  of  fifteen  does  for  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  break  loofe  from  the  reftraint  of  a  watchful 
mother.  Let  no  man  flatter  himfelf  with  thofe  empty 
phantoms,  or  fancy  that  he  can  alter  the  nature  and 
pafTions  of  men,  or  make  them  more  fond  of  depen- 
dancy  in  a  collcCHve  body,  than  individuals  are :  it 
muft  appear  equally  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  North- 
America  as  fhe  advances  in  agriculture,  and  encreafes 
in  numbers  of  people,  will  not  alfo  encreafe  in  induf- 
try,  arts,  trades,  manufactures  and  fciences ;  in  a 
country  where  nature  has  collected  together  fuch  pro- 
fufion  of  all  the  materials  and  conveniencies  that  can 
invite  to  fuch  induftry,  more  than  any  country  we 
know  of  j  and  where  liberty  blofloms  and  flourifhes, 
with  more  natural  and  brilliant  luflre,  than  ever  it  did 
in  any  new  eilablifhed  colonies  that  we  read  of  fince 
the  creation  of  the  world  :  fuch  vain,  unnatural,  and 
airy  delufions  can  never  have  place  amongfh  rational 
people,  who  have  made  the  leaf!  reflection  upon  hu¬ 
man  nature,  or  obferved  the  uniform  experience  of 
paffc  ages. 


But  if  the  voice  of  our  country,  fliould  ftill  cry  fo 
giddily  after  that  falfe  and  deftruClive  ambition  of  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  fo  often  prejudicial  to  other  ftates,  yet 
much  more  fo  to  Britain,  and  that  Canada,  at  a  treaty 
of  peace,  were  added  to  the  extenfive  poffefTions  (lie 
has  in  North  America,  what  would  be  the  confequence, 
many,  both  fatal  and  dangerous  to  Great-Britain  would 
enfue  ;  one  is  moft  obvious,  that  we  are  told  how  faff 
we  would  multiply  in  people,  and  extend  ourfelves 
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over  fo  rich  and  extenfive  countries ;  one  effect  that 
muft  furely  follow,  therefore  if  we  cannot  at  prefen t, 
or  could  not  before  the  war,  ferve  ourfelves  with  thefe 
articles  of  fugar,  rum,  and  other  produce  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  we  muft  feel  that  deficiency  more,  when  our 
demands  for  thofe  articles,  will  be  fo  much  en created 
from  North-America.  The  great  growtn  of  North- 
America,  in  people  and  extent  of  territory,  unlimite 
and  uninterrupted  from  the  acquifition  of  Canada, 
muft  furely  double  the  value  of  the  Weft-Indian  lfiands, 
and  enrich  thofe  kingdoms  moft  who  have  the  largeit 
pofteftions  there,  viz.  p'rance,  but  it  can  never  enrich 
our  own  iflands  as  they  have  more  confumption  already 
than  they  are  able  to  anfwer,  and  by  far  the  higheit 
prices  The  o-reat  encreafe  of  North-America  then 
muft  have  this  effba,  to  encreafe  the  value  of  the 
French  fugar  iflands,  where  her  greateft  wealth,  trade, 
and  naval  ftrength  lies  ;  it  muft  alfo  have  this  other  , 
effeft,  that  as  North-America  encreafes  in  people,  it 
muft  rival  Great-Britain  in  all  her  trades  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  in  which  the  greateft  (hare  of  her  wealth  confifts, 
fo  that  thefe  acquisitions  in  North-America  as  pro- 
ie6ted,  muft  both  inrich  France,  and  impoverifti  Bri¬ 
tain  to  a  great  degree,  an  effe&  very  different  from 
what  was  propofed  by  the  war,  and  very  different  from 
what  any  wife  people  would  chufe  to  reap,  as  the  har- 
veft  of  fo  glorious  and  iucceistul  a  war. 

Acquifitions  in  the  Weft  Indies  only  can  aggrandize 
Great-Britain,  and  feems  to  be  what  fo  able  a  miniftry 
very  early  pointed  at.  prom  that  confideration  of 
itfelf,  the  nation  might  have  been  convinced,  that  it 
was  their  intereft,  and  I  believe  they  generally  are  fo  ; 
fome  few  of  the  many  proprietors  ol  thofe  fugar  iflands 
we  have,  maybe  mifled  from  felf-views,  but  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  them  I  am  confident,  have  founder  heads 
and  honefter  hearts,  than  to  perfift  in  thofe  obvious 
pjrors,  when  they  take  time  to  refle£l  more  coolly 
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and  impartially.  If  any  of  them  continue  ftill  to  oppofe 
the  acquiiition  of  the  fugar  iflands,  every  man  of 
common  fenfe  muft  fee  that  it  is  their  own  private 
views  and  intercft  that  fpirits  them  on;  thus  to  op! 
pole  the  only  probable  view  of  aggrandizing  Great- 
Jjritain,  and  humbling  France  her  greateft  rival,  leaft 
their  private  fortunes  in  the  few  fugar  iflands  we  have 
inould  lufler  a  little  diminution  or  abatement. 

If  it  was  not  very  vain  to  give  thofe  gentlemen 
any  advice,  I  would  humbly  offer  one  ;  To  confider 
tenou  ly  whether  5000/.  a  year,  upon  the  fureft  and 
molt  honourable  tooting,  is  not  preferable  to  6000/. 
a  year  upon  the  moft  precarious  tenure  that  can  be 
imagined.  I  would  wifh  them  to  attend  to  the  new 
favourite  play,  I  he  Siege  of  Aquileia,  that  they  may 
fee  how  thofe  great  Roman  people  behaved;  youn^ 
men  m  the  bloom  of  youth  giving  -themfelves  up  a 
Sacrifice  for  their  country,  parents  givino  Up  their 
children  to  death  for  that  caufe,  children  who  did 
io  mi.cn  honoui  to  the  father  who  bepot  them,  as 
veell  as  to  the  mother  v/ho  gave  them  birth.  Thofe 
\V  ell- Indians  may  learn  from  the  ftage,  if  no  where 
cne,  now  fhamefully  vain  their  pretenfions  are  to 
imitate  or  equal  the  Romans  ;  when  they  would  betray 
their  country  for  a  little  precarious  and  imaginary  main 
to  themfelves :  however,  thefe  are  but  a  few,  and  I 
hope  never  will  influence  the  many.  We  may  be 
comforted  from  reflecting  that  in  the  prefen t  times  we 
h  ive  many  inftances  of  Roman  virtue  and  fortitude  in 
our  countrymen,  and  bled:  with  a  miniflry  who  may 
be  jufidy  placed  on  a  level  with  the  mod:  eminent  of 
the  Roman  corduJs,  Cicero  not  excepted. 

I  have  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  letters  given  you  my 
fentiments  of  the  interefts  of  our  country  in  her  pre- 
fent  Situation,  a  period  the  mod  important  and  intereft- 
mg  ci  any  vve  have  leen,  in  which  the  future  gran-? 
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deur,  wealth,  liberty,  and  honour  of  Britain  in  a 
threat  meafure  depends  upon  the  refolutions  fhe  now  «*■ 
takes  with  regard  to  America  and  the  Weft-Indies, 
^nd  I  am  not  inclined  at  prefent  to  fay  any  more  on 
the  fubjed,  for  prejudices  arifing  from  interefted 
views  can  neither  be  lilenced,  nor  will  they  own  con- 
vidion  ;  only  thus  much,  that  you  and  your  Weft- 
Indian  falfe  brethren  can  have  no  handle  to  fay 
that  this  is  written  with  much  partiality  or  animated 
with  any  fallies  of  paftion  or  prejudice,  but  a  plain 
narration  of  fads,  and  the  clear  natural  confequences 
that  follow  from  thefe  fads. 

1  am,  £sfc. 

Guadaloupe, 

December  12,  1760. 


FINIS. 


